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As will be seen above, the total amount available Miss J. Richardson, “ Elmhurst,” 21 Tylney Road, The 


for distribution this week is £1,480 17s. 6d., of which 
£1,110 17s, 6d. is divided between the ten readers whose 
attempts have been selected by the adjudicator as the 
best of those submitted. Each therefore receives the 
gubstantial sum of £111 1s. 9d. 

£370 has been divided amongst the winners of Con- 
solation Gifts in the following manner: 
. 150 receive £2 each, and 70 receive £1 each. 

The names and addresses of the 220 winners of the 
Consolation Gifts appear on the third page of the red 


cover. 
The unfinished limerick which competitors were left 
to complete is as follows : : 


There was a young girl of Pack Lane, 
Who remarked as she drove to the train. 
“Ese to town I return, 
Y’'m determined to leara 


The attempts selected ‘by Mr. Louis Tracy, together 
with the names and addresses of the senders, are as 
follows : 


Mra. J. Ashworth, 13 Mount Tabor, Middleton, Man- 
chester. 
If my ‘rigging’ @ ‘splice’ will obtain.” 
Mr. R. Leslie, 36 North Parade, Bradford, Yorks. 
Why his letters no x x x contain.” 
Mr. ©. Masters, 1 Park Avenue, Whitton Park, 
Hounslow. . 
How a‘ mate’ in one move to attain.” 
Mr. W. L. Woodhams, 54 Cornhill, E.C. 
If a smile will a stopwatch restrain.” 


Mr. J. L. Wolferstan, 1 Alton Terrace, Plymouth. 
If a deep motor-veil (moat or vale) marke the plain.” 


Mrs. T. Marshall, 30 Elmwood Street, Sunderland. 
How to treat Punch’s ‘Don’t’ with disdain,” 


Park, Sheffield. 
I} @ ‘queen’ a ‘cheque-mate’ may obtain /” 
Mrs. J. K. Laughland, 241 George Street, Glasgow. 
If to add ‘is’ to ‘ Miss’ is a gain.” 
Mr. H. Godwin, 13 Savile Row, W., and 
Miss E. Le Brun, “ Brooklyn,” First Tower, Jersey. 
Why in goggles one ogles én vain.” 


“It's strange how my salary goes.” 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST, 


Below you will find the first four lines of this week's 
limerick. We leave you to fill in the last line to the best of 
your ability. Whea you have done this, fill in your name 
and address in the space provided, cut out the eatry 


form, attach to it a tal order for sixpence, and place 
it in an envelope ressed to the ** Pearson's 
Weekly,” Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Mark yous 
envelope “* Montrose” in the top left-hand corner. Closing 
date, Thursday, August 15th. 

Everyone who enters must compete on the form below, 
and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
sbould be made payable to Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson 
Ltd., and should be crossed ‘*& Co.” All attempts 
—_ be forwarded on the priated eatry forms or they will 

Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent. 
for expenses) three-fourths will be divided amongst the 
tem competitors whose attempts are considered by the 
adjudicator to be the best, and one-fourth will be awarded 
ia consolation gifts of ZI each. 

The ten winning attempts will be selected by 


Mr. ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY, 


the well-known author, who will be assisted by a committee 
of ent judges. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard te 
the loss or destruction of any attempt submitted. 


ENTRY FORM. LIMERICK No. 12. 


On Monday, a man of Montrose 

Said: “It's strange how my salary goes. 
I pay five bob for rent, 
But the rest of it’s spent 


“QUEERING” CRICKET PITCHES. 

Atruovucs happily rare, the regrettable incident at 
Lord’s recently, when a crowd of disappointed 
spectators wantonly tore up the pitch because the 
state of the weather prevented play in the Middlesex 
v. Lancashire match, is not altogether unprecedented. 
Indeed, something of a very similar nature happened 
on this same ground some few years ago, but was 
hushed up. . 

‘Then, too, there was the mysterious “queerin the 
pitch” in an inter-county match, which was bein 
played at a town in the Midlands in 1902, and whic 
created so much feeling. No good purpose would be 
served by mentioning the name of the place or of 
the club, for the point is still a sore one, despite the 
time that has elapsed since then, but most cricketers 
and followers of cricket will be able to recall the 
incident. 

On the,one side, it was all that the pitch had 
been purposely watered, or rather flooded, during the 
night, so as to render it sodden and dangerous for 
the ingoing side next day.. On the other, it was 
said that the wetting was accidental and insignifi- 
cant, and had simjgg been pounced upon as an 
oper to abandon a match that was already as good 

ost. 

_. Ugly as are these incidents, their very rarity re- 
dounds in a left-handed way to our credit. In 
‘Australia “barracking” at cricket matches has become 
almost a recognised practice; while in America, it 
is reckoned as legitimate warfare to queer the pitch 
of 8 rival team 4 baseball players, either by watering 
it, or by drilling holes in the turf and inserting 
Wooden plugs. ‘ 

In England, at all events, we have not yet 

to such unsportemanlike tricks as these. 
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SHE KNEW BETTER. 

“Yes,” said the harassed mistress, breathing a 
sigh o€ relief, as she reflected that at last the long, 
long search was over, “I think you will suit me very 
well indeed. I pay £20 a year, two evenings & 
week, alternate Sundays, and one day a month.’ 

“Yes, mum,” said the perfect treasure, with a 
countrified curteey that brought delight to the heart 
of her new mistress. 

“There’s only one thing,” continued the lady of 
the house—“ references. Have you got any?” 

“Well, no, mum, I had some, but I tore ‘em 
Fe You tore them up? Oh, my, you foolish girl!” 

“Ah, but you wouldn’t have thought 80, mum,” 
said the treasure impressively, “if ye'd read ’em!” 
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TOO MUCH GAS. 

Tue excited individual entered the crowded room 
whilst the meeting was in progress, took out a bundle 
of notes, and commenced to address the meeting. 

The chairman made repeated efforts to interrupt 
the speaker, but ho refused to be called to order. 
The oration lasted close upon half an hour, and when 
he had resumed his seat the chairman managed to gain 
a hearing. . 

“Have you quite done, sir?” he asked. 

“Yes—quite; but I defy you to deny the truth of 
my statements,” he retorted. — : 

“T have no wish to, sir,” said the chairman. “The 
gas company, of the management of which you com- 
plain, is hole ing its annual meeting in the next room. 
This is the Vegetarian Society.” 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 15, 1907. 


JACK-IN-THE-BOX ISLANDS. 

Tae world is the richer by seven new islands, 
which have been thrown up all together from the 
bottom of the Pacific Ocean within the last three 
months by volcanic agency. The islands, which are 
in the neighbourhood of Togatabu, one of the Tonga 
group, are of small size and steaming hot; mere 
incandescent cinder-heaps, in fact. They are, there- 
fore, of course, quite uninhabitable. 

ey they 7 presently ae pear = suddenly 
as they appeared, for nature is fond of playing these 
Jack-in-the-box tricks with islands. slits 

Only last year, for instance, she threw up one in 
the Behring Sea, which remained for three months, 
and then quietly subsided into the depths whence it 
had emerged. This was quite a respectable sized 
erg too, being nearly a mile long by half a mile 


In this same region, again, Sir George Baden- 
Powell once saw—and photographed—an island, all 
hot and steaming, which had risen in a single night 
to a height of more than 400 feet above miatieel, It 


cooled err | to allow of fishermen landing upon _ 


it, then vanished beneath the waves. 

Not always, however, do these children of the sub- 
marine volcano disappear so quickly. Indeed, Steera 
Island and Calmeyer Island, upheaved from the sea 
bed during the Krakatoa eruption of 1883, are both 
in existence to this very day, and the former supports 
quite a respectable population. 

Britomart Island, in the South Pacific, Castle 
Island, in the Sea of Okhotsk, and Lindsay Island, 
are also cases in point, although the latter, which is 
situated in the Coral Sea between New Guinea and 
Australia, is now reported to be rapidly subsiding, 
after having been in existence for twenty-five years. 
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CARRY HIS BAG, PERHAPS. 

Ar a small country church a newly-married couple 
were just receiving some advice from the elderly’ vicar 
as to how they were to oonduct themselves and s0 
always live happily. -— 

“You must never both cross at once; it is the 
husband’s duty to protect his wife whenever an occa- 

ion arises, and a wife must love, honour, and obey 
er husband, and follow him wherever he goes.” 

“But, sir——” pleaded the young bride. 

“T haven't finished yet,” remarked the clergyman, 
ann at the interruption. 

“She must——” 
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part of the United serious risks. 
@tates, and has only lately spread to England. No 

cure has been discovered, and neither change of diet 
nor change of hive has stopped its ravages. eo os 

It is quite a mistake to imagine that epidemic 
diseases are confined to man or even to the higher 
animals. All creatures, from dogs down to humble 
insects, ara liable to certain infections. 

Last year a great number of dead wood-pigeons 
were picked up in the coverte of North Hampshire 
and of Sussex. Most of the birds were fat and in 
good condition, but their throats were swollen and 
choked by a membrane resembling that caused in the 
human throat by diphtheria. This pigeon diphtheria, 
which appears to ba not unlike the “gapes” to whick 
poultry are subj is not an unknown disease, for 
pigeon-fanciers suffered heavily from its ravages. 

ut last year was the first time that it assumed 
the proportions of a plague among the wild birds, 
and why it should have done so is as much a mw | 
as the cause of the bee paralysis in the Isle of Wight. 


WHEN NATURE BEAT DYNAMITE. 


If you ask a Scottish or Yorkshire keeper what 
epidemio he most dreads he will tell you at once that 
it is the grouse disease. It is about a hundred years 

wince this mysterious epidemio first a alg on the 
moors, and since then the grouse in Great Britain 
have never been free from it. It was very many years 
before anyone knew its cause. . Just as the 
pigeons are picked i in condition, so very 
often are the grouse which die of grouse disease. 

It is Dr. Klein who has eventually solved the 
mystery. He finds that the disease is caused by a 
micro-organism, which attacks the lungs. The plague 
is, in fact, a form of infectious pneamonia. 

Many other birds besides grouse are subject to 
the same complaint. Crows, sparrows, and Jarks all 
take the infection readily, and even the common 
house mouse died almost immediately when infected 
with the germ of grouse disease. Plenty of food and 
a dry nesting season seem to be the best preventives 
against grouse disease. 

If grouse are the chief asset of Scotland, the com- 
mon field vole is the worst plague. In 1890 and 
1891 vast hordes of these tiny creatures appeared on 
the range of hill farms between Dumfriesshire, and 
Peebles, and Lanark. In two years they practically 
destroyed no fewer than 160,000 acres of ing, and 
the sheep farmers were almost ruined. ait kinds of 
attempts were made to destroy the voles, but their 
numbers were too vast. Paraffin, tar, dynamite, 
poisoned grain, fire, all proved useless. Then Nature 
pa ert in. An infectious disease fell upon the voles, 
and within another two years the plague was stayed. 

The nature of the disease is unknown, but Professor 


THE FATAL BREATH. 

“Pay EER nom maid * the ia hh, 
addressin s class, during tho phy lesson. 
“The mulation of China is so great that two China- 
men die every time we take a breath.” 

This information made a deep impression on the 
juvenile scholars, and the master was peepee | 
struck with the uncomfortable a rance of one ema 
boy at the foot of the class. is face was flushed, 
and he was puffing furiously. 

“What is the matter?” inquired the schoolmaster, 
with alarm. “What on earth are you doing, 
Tommy ?” 

“Killing Chinamen, please, sir,” was the answer. 
“TI don’t Tike them foreigners, so I’m getting rid of 
just as many as I can!” 


an officer in the Russian army 
many and Austria. 


The man was a conscienceless 


as he was, it stirs one 


“WuEN did you first become acquainted with your 
husband?” 

“The first time I asked him for money after we 
were married.” 

oon fe 
HIS OWN FAULT. 

Two countrymen in partnership had a splendid 
vegetable crop, which one took to London to sell. 
After the sale he was walking down the street for 
something to buy as a present for his wife, and in 
passing a bird store his eye was caught by a parrot. 

It was priced at five pounds, and warranted 
talk “like a lawyer.” The countryman bought it, and 
a Bis had te sony “week he sent it on to his wife 

rail. 

When he returned, and after the usual salutations, | 
nee his parry rob cote = pst : 

e was a mighty ird, but ig a 

“Tough? You ot oe to say ‘ow you have 
eaten that bird?” 

“Fat that bird? Of course I have!” 

“My stars! Why, woman, that bird cost a fiver, 
and could talk like a lawyer.” 
te Well, if ot bird could talk sone yon gg by 
the neck, and was agoin’ to wring his n why 
didn’t he say 0?” 


Germany. In 1899 Italy resol 


very severe tests, condu 


details of ay new gun. 
nasty scare this time last 

to a new quick-firing gun of 
great results were expected m:; 


“Waar I want,” said the young man, “is to get 
married and have a peaceful, quiet home.” 
“Well,” said Farmer Corntassel, “sometimes it 
works that way, and then again sometimes it’s like 
joinin’ a debatin’ society.” 


—.jo——__ 
A BUSINESS BRAIN. 

“TERE is a small boy living in my neighbourhood 
who, if he doesn’t lose his life through just retribu- 


are in an hands. 
Austria, lying as she does 


is very much at the mercy of 


‘ ‘ any. 
Loefler hen dasoerod that mowne"tpbotd. canbe | $2slet> dacaed Seas. “For some tine ay rt 

ificially produced. By means mouse iving. 
tavasions ia ot in Soul Rgpoes has possessed a pup that has no excuse for living. 


But she thinks that he is the finest dog in the place. 
Finally, the animal became so unbearable to me that 
I resolved to end the nuisance. Chancing to meet 
the small boy in question one day, I said to him: 

“<See here, my boy, do you want to earn half-a- 
crown?’” 

“¢Rather!’ said he. 

“<Well, then,’ said I, ‘you go up to my house, 
watch your chance, and steal the pup that you will 
find around there. When you get him, bring him 
to my office, and get your half-crown.’ 

“Within two hours the boy was back with the 
animal tied to a rope. . 

“¢ What shall I do with him?’ he asked, after I 
paid him. : 

“<T don’t care,’ I snapped ; ‘take him home and 
k him if you want to. 

“That night I discovered my wife in tears, and I 
was informed between sobs that poor little Fido was 
missing. The next day she had un advertisement 
inserted in all the papers, offering 10s. reward for 
his return. The third day she met me joyfully at 
ee meas and announced that poor Fido had been 

n 


etayed. 
MONKEYS WITH MEASLES. 


The microbes of infectious diseases are nowadays 
widely employed by man to rid himself of animal 
pests. It was Pasteur who discovered that the 
microbes of chicken cholera can be communicated 
to the rabbit. Chicken cholera has long been known 
in poultry yards all the world over, and sometimes 
sweeps away a whole flock of poultry in a few weeks. 
Since the rabbit has been inoculated with the disease 
aome parts of New South Wales have become com- 

aratively free from the swarms of rabbits, which 

rmerly infested them. ~ 

Of all animal epidemics the most wide-spread and 
the one which has caused the heaviest loss to man is 
the cattle plague known in South Africa as the 
“rinderpest.”’ The first great visitation in this 
country was in 1348-9, just after the Black Plague 
had killed nearly 50 per cent. of the human popula- 
tion. In 1480 it came again, and three times in the 
eighteenth century, but the worst visitation was in 
1865, when it spread all over the country and 60,000 
cattle were lost. It entered Africa from the North 
East in 1889. 

Some animals are subj to similar diseases to 
those from which man suffers. Indian monkeys have 
contracted a form of measles which proved fatal, and 
eats dio from the same disease which we call plague. 


craft, has 


“¢Where?’ I asked, concealing a groan. 

“¢A little boy brought him back,’ she answered. 

“¢ What kind of boy?’ I asked, suspiciously. 

“¢A small boy, with the most honest face that I 
ever gaw on a boy. I gave him a shilling extra.’ 

“Need I say who that boy was?” 


lest patie and insisted upo' 


Yet the two Japanese spies 
handed in California have been released because thera 
was no law under which they could be 

Next to the Dreyfus case, which convulsed France in 
1894 and 1897, the Fete spy sensation of recent 
years has been the Grimm case. Colonel Grimin was 
i : who, about eight years 
ago, got into serious money difficulties. 
himself he sold confidential information to both Ger. 


Europe, with Germany only waiting till i 

mperor Franz Josef to make a grab for territory, 
spies. In 1901 a great 
sensation was caused by the arrest of several officials 
in the mili department of the Ministry of Rail- 
ways, for selling military mobilisation secrets to 


had done. He pronounced the ) es 
fraud, and kicked the men out of the ship. They 1m 
mediately disappeared, no doubt ta 
details of the whole mechanism of the vessel. 


rosecuted, 


At Grimm’s trial it came out that he had received 
no less than £80,000 from Geman sod Austria, 
—there is no 
doubt about that. But his fate was so awful that— 
i s ; to pity. Trembling, 
whining, white-faced, he was dragged to the place of 
execution—a pitiable spectacle. There, before his 
regiment, his epaulettes were torn off, his sword 
broken, and he was beaten with the broken half. His 
head was half shaven, he was pe a dressed in 
convict attire, and chains were welted 
and ankles. Then, in dead silence, he was started 
on the long journey to the northern wastes of Siberia, 


| GERMANY READY TO BUY. | 


There is not a country in Europe which has not had 
its spy scares, and it is a significant fact, that in nino 
cases out of ten the secrets sold have been bought by 
' oe aig bed vig her artil- 
ery, and for this purpose she bought from Messrs. 
Krupp, for £40,000, a new of gun, which served 
as a basis for experiment by er own experts. 

in utmost secrecy, an en- 
tirely new cannon was evolved, and a vote of £2,500,000 
was passed to construct guns of 
army. Suddenly it came out that the cherished plane 
were in the hands of Germany. 
raved, but how the information was carried, no one 
knows, or, if they do, it has been kept dark. 

It really seems useless to hope to k 
Our own Admiralty had a 
k, on nc relatish 

igh power from whic 
ysteriously disappeared, 
A French newspaper has declared that our Admiralty 
knows fectly well that all the details of this gua 
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A HOLE IN THE SAFE. 


Two years later the plans for the mobilisation of the 
Austrian Army Corps on the Russian frontier of 
Galicia were stolen. The theft was a most daring one, 
for the documents had been deposited in a stecl safe, 
locked and sealed, in the Divisional Chancellory at 
Stanislau. The thief broke in thro’ j 
it was found that he had cut a hole in the stcel side 
of the safe. He got away, and was never ca 

Submarines have always been a great object of tho 
spy. France, the originator of the submarine fishting 

always prided herself upon keep! 
details of her under-water craft from the prying ¢*¢3 
of other countries’ secret-service men. 
ago, a Belgian spy, who is believed to have been 
in German pay, victimised the French 
ties most cleverly. M. Pelletan, Minister of Ma 
received a visit from a civil engineer, who claim: 
have invented a mothod off renewing vitiated a:r 1m 
submarines, without raising the 
He persuaded the Minister to ‘ 
apparatus in the new submarine Triton. 

The inventor also stipulated that his baggage 
not be examined by the Customs, for fear they 

ry into his secret. He and his assistant spent (" 
av aboard the Triton, and at last the commanic? 
n inspecting what they 
whole business *s 4 


ught. 


There's something eo restful in an old friend who doesn’t need to be entertained by incessant brilliant gossip. That’s why 
0 many people love to take “P.W.” with them when they want a restful and happy afternoon on the cliffe a 
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NEW SERIES. 
— 


In the first half of this story, which was told last 
week, Burgess, a S.E.R. guard; Pierce, a one-time 
S.E.R. ticket printer; Agar, possessed of money and 
therefore necessary, and Tester, employed in office 
of traffic superintendent at London Bridge Railway 
Station, combine to rob the company of £12,000 in 
gold bars while in transit. By wonderful cunning 
the keys to the safes are obtained, wax impressions 


es 
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self instead of handing the money to such a scoundrel 


as 
And now camo a dramatic dénowement. It pppeetd 
that he was acquainted with a rascal named Hum- 
phreys, to whom he lent £230. This was to be paid 

ack on a certain date, and on the afternoon of that 
day he was going to the house occupied by Humphreys 
near the British Museum, when at tho corner of the 
street he was met by a man carrying a black bag. 
This man stopped him and said he had been sent 
by Humphreys to caution him not to go to the house 
as it was watched, but in the bag was £200, an 
the balance would be paid in a few days. 

It does not say much for Agar’s intelligence that he 
should have been deceived by this story, but his nerves 
had no doubt been shaken, and he was easily alarmed. 
Anyway, after some further conversation with. the 
stranger he took from him the black bag said ta con- 
tain the £200, and almost at the same moment another 
man was observed approaching them, when the 
stranger exclaimed : “cod God! that’s the tec. who's 
been on the watch. Run, or you are done for!” 


H —_ GO THE ensayo eo 
ere, again, Agar’s suspicions ought to have n 
aroused, but, " taking the advice, he commenced to 
run, when the stranger called out at the top of his 
voice: “Stop thief! Stop thief!” Agar heard the 


: taken, and duplicate keys made. Burgess was in 
charge of the train carrying the bullion, and between London and Redhill the first batch of gold is stolen 
and its weight in lead shot put back into the safe. Tester receives it at Redhill Station. On leaving 
Redhill, the safe is again attacked and more gold taken out. You can now read on. 
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CLEAR AWAY WITH THE SPOIL. 

By the time they reached Folkestone everything 
seemed to be in perfect order once more, and all 
traces of the robbery had been removed. The safes 
were taken out at Folkestone, and Pierce and Agar 
yot into @ first-class carriage and travelled to Dover, 
carrying their booty with them. At Dover they went 
to an hotel, and, having previously provided them- 
selves with Ostend return tickets, so as to create the 
impression that they had come from Belgium, they 
waited for the train back to London, which left at 
two o’clock in the morning. On arriving in London 
they engaged a cab, and, in order to destroy the scent 
as far as possible in case they were pu , they told 
the driver to convey them to the Great Western station 
at Paddington, but when halfway there said th had 
made a mistake, as it was the London and orth- 
Western station they wanted. But before reaching 
that station they stopped the cab and alighted near’ a 
public-house, telling the cabman that they were 
exhausted, having been travelling without a break for 
three or four days, and that they required some 
refreshment. . . 

They paid him liberally and dismissed him, though 
they did not go into the public-house, but proceeded 
on foot to Pierce’s residence. Having rested for a 
short time and relieved themselves of their burden of 
vold, they both went to the Borough Market, where 
Tester had arranged to be with the gold he had 
brought on the previous night from Redhill. 

Tester was there, and handed the gold over to them. 
As already stated, in one of the boxes they had found, 
in addition to the bar gold, a large number of Ameri- 
can gold eagles, and so eager were they now to convert 
their gains that they went to a silversmith in Leaden 
hall Street and sold to him £213 10s. worth of the 
eagles, and from there went to some foreign money 
changers in the Haymarket, and received from them 
a cheque for £203 6s. 8d. for some more eagles. They 
were thus well provided with ready cash, and their 
next step was to remove all the gold to Agar’s residence 
at Cambridge Villas. There one of the bars of gold 
was cut in halves by means of hammer and chisel, 
and Pierce took one of these halves, weighing about a 
hundred ounces, and promptly sold it for about £350. 
It is amazing that men who had dis layed so much 

atience and caution should now have become so reck- 
less and run such risks of detection. But, being in 
possession of large wealth, their heads were turned 
and caution was neg . 

As soon ag the excitement had passed, they recog- 
nised they had acted foolishly, and discussed the best 
means of getting rid of the rest of the bars. It was 
decided that the safest course was to re-melt the 
bullion into smaller ingots, and to that end they 
purchased in Clerkenwell some iron moulds suitable 
for their purpose, and also the materials for s smelt- 
ing furnace. ; 

ere again Agar’s mechanical skill served them in 
good stead. The small house he occupied comprised 
two rooms and a kitchen on the ground floor, and 
above them three more rooms, with a wash-house 
behind. From one of the bedrooms upstairs they 
removed the ordinary grate, built in its place & fur- 
nace with fire bricks, and provided themselves with 
a number of crucibles and other things necessary for 
the work they had in hand. 

A DEAL WITH “JIM THE PENMAN.” : 

During all this time Fanny Kay and her child 
lived in the house, and though she was not taken 
into full confidence, she knew & deal of what 


of natural ability, but in craft and cunning he was 
no match for Pierce ; but his faith in him was strong, 
and Fanny Kay’s prejudice seems to have annoyed 
Agar to such an extent that it led to a rupture 
between them, the end of it being that Fanny left him, 
taking her child with her, and went into lodgings 
at Kilburn. It is possible that this frightened Agar 
for very shortly afterwards the gold was all remov 
to Pierce’s house. 

A week or two later Pierce rented a house at Kil- 
burn, which he named “Kilburn Villa,” and A 
went to live with him as a lodger, and in the garden 
of that villa the gold was buried for safety. At this 
time the two men became acquainted with a very 
remarkable person named James Townsend Saward, a 
barrister, since immortalised as “Jim the Penman,” 
whom for some reason or other they took into their 
confidence. Saward informed them that he had facili- 
ties for disposing of the gold, and he was prepared 
to buy any quantity of it. As a matter of fact, he did 
buy £2,500 worth, and that sum was equally divided 
between Agar, Pierce, Tester, and Burgess. 

FIRST MISTAKES. 

Needless to say, during all this time the hue and 
cry had been going on. e discovery of the robbery 
was made when boxes which had contained the 
bullion reached Boulogne, and it was made owing 
to the difference in weight of the box from which only 
a portion of the gold had been abstracted. In adding 
the shot to make up the difference in weight the 
robbers put too much, so that when the box came 
to be weighed it did not tally with the waybill, and 
to find out the discrepancy the box was opened, when 
the shot told its own tale. The other boxes were 
thereupon examined, and the revelation caused an 
immense sensation. 

The daring nature of the crime, and the skill with 
which it had been carried out came as a startling 
surprise to the public. Needless to say, the very best 
detective skill was employed to trace the thieves, but 
without result, and, curiously enough, neither Burgess 
nor Tester was suspected, and for long after the rob- 
bery Burgess continued in his employment as guard of 
the boat train. And Tester held his post for some 
months later, when he applied for and obtained a 
more lucrative position with a railway company in 
Sweden, consequently resigned from the South-Eastern 
Company, who gave him an excellent testimonial. 

To return to other criminals. Although months 
passed and the detectives were still baffled, Agar, it 
would appear, had begun to feel uneasy. He learnt 
by the newspapers that the most strenuous efforts were 
being made by the authorities and the railway com- 
pany to discover the thieves, and it is truly remark- 
able that he should have continued to reside in London. 
Being well provided with money and used to travel- 
ling, he might easily have slipped out of the country 
oat have sought sanctuary in some place where extra- 
dition treaties were not in force. 

Tt was far easier at that period for a man to escape 
the law than it is at the present day, when all nations 
have combined to mutually protect themselves from 
evil-doers. But Agar, although he had quarrelled with 
Fanny Kay and had formed a connection with another 
person, still hankered after Fanny, and showed a 
remarkable desire to provide for her future. He felt 
that his own position was very insecure, that any 
moment he might be betrayed, and in order that the 
mother of his child should not be left penniless, he 
sold out in the spring of 1856 Consols to the value of 
£3,000, which he had purchased with the proceeds of 


cry and stopped, realising when too late that he 


‘had been trapped. A policeman standing near heard 


the cry also, and at once arrested Agar, and subse- 
quently, by some means which were never made very 
clear, he was identified as a man who was wanted for 
forging a cheque for £700. Hoe was consequently com- 
mitted for trial. Needless to say, the bag he had 
received did not contain £200. Still concerned about 
Fanny Kay, he made over to Pierce for her benefit 
several thousands more, besides somo Turkish bonds. 
He seems to have been fascinated by Pierce or he 
would never have trusted him as he did. In due 
course the prisoner was put upon his trial. After a 

tient hearing he was found guilty, and, having a 

ad record, was sentenced to penal servitude for life, 

and was sent to the hulks at Portland. 

It seems almost incredible that never once did 
suspicion in connection with the bullion robbery 
attach to him, and in the light of subsequent events 
it is certain that if the gang had remained true to 
each other they might all have got away, and the proba- 
bilities are the robb %, would have remained a myste 
to the present day. But there is an old adage whic 
runs: “When thieves fall out honest men come by 
their own.” It was to be verified in this instance. 

From first to last Pierce received from Ager some- 
thing like £15,000, and had the villain nm less 
covetous he would have invested a portion of it at 
least for the benefit of the woman, for which 
it had been entrusted to him. Agar was a criminal 
of the worst kind, but there were two redeeming 
features which redound to his credit. He wished to 
benefit the mother of his child, and he remained 
staunch to his confederates. When he found that his 
own career was ended, and that henceforth so long as 
he might live he would be a chained slave, dead to 
the world, and without even the glimmer of a hope 
of release, he might have been tempted to betray 
them. Few men under such circumstances would have 
refrained from doing so; but he kept his lips sealed. 
It was Pierce who was to prove himself the traitor. 

From this point in the truly astounding plot the 
drama becomes one of revenge. 

As may be supposed, when Fanny Kay heard of 
Agar’s arrest and sentence she was deeply concerned. 
Little of her past life was ever made publio, but 
there is no doubt she had been faithful to her com- 
panion, and had displayed a sincere desire that he 
should lead an honest life. She had separated from 
him after the robbery because she had no faith in 
Pierce’s fidelity, and was alarmed by the influence he 
exercised over Agar. She had made up her mind that, 
clever as Agar was, he was being used as a tool by 
the other villain. 

REVENGE! 

After Agar’s conviction and before he was sent to 
Portland she obtained an interview with him, and 
during that interview he informed her that he had 

1 money in Pierce’s hands to make provision for 

er and the child. Of course, she applied to Pierce 
for the money, and he told her he was secking for a 
good investment, but in the meantime he paid over 
various small sums for her most pressing needs. She 
was resolved, however, that the matter should not be 
hung up indefinitely. She knew the man, and kept 
a watchful eye upon him. ns. 

Although he could not have been unmindful of the 
fact that he was in this woman’s power, his cupidity 
was so strong that, with almost incredible fatuous 
folly, hd resolved upon robbing her of her Tights, and 
when she became importunate he flatly told her she 
would get no more money from him. 

Stung to fury by his duplicity, she determined on 


d was going on when she asked Agar what it all | hig crimes. revenge; the arch-villain should not be allowed to 
d meant he told ber that he and his “pal” had bought “RUN, OR YOU ARE DONE FOR.” escape. Agar had been sentenced for life, and she 
0 some “pinched” (stolen) gold cheap, and intended to Of this amount he handed his confederate Pierce the | could do him no harm, and, whatever the consequences 
r re-melt it. She felt uneasy and frightened, and had | sum of £2,500 to invest for the benefit of Fanny Kay | were to herself and others concerned, the infamous 
y taken such a strong prejudice against Pierce that she | and her child. This act is not the least, astounding wretch Pierce should not go ne ee cp ale was 
a cautioned Agar against him, telling ie ig’ she ro the peers pee In many things pe eee hd Lag eerie com al ans : ie bs a se 
a was su treacherous man and wou rin isplayed a foresight and prudence which s' im | li ; , 

: troable pon them. = . peg grok faves errs t is, therefore, difficult to | tostate that Agar had been associated with Pierce. 


Now, Agar was @ clever rascal, with a great deal 
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understand why he did not make the investment him- 


On the strength of tho information so unexpectedly 
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conveyed to them, the company immediately instructed 
their solicitor ta take the matter up, and the woman 
was placed under a close watch, she should be 
tempted to relent and warn Pierce. The solicitor lost 
no time in obtaining an interview with Ape, who, 
when he heard how the woman he loved been 
treated by the man in whom he had reposed such 
implicit confidence, was as furious as she had f 
and though Tester and Burgess would have to suffer, 
he resolved that Pierce should not escape, and he 
made a clean breast of the robbery. 

As soon as ever the solicitor returned to London 
after the interview with the convict he placed himself 
in communication with a well-known detective named 
Williamson. And so anxious were they to secure 
Pierce that they went in a cab at once, accompa! 
by two other officers, to Kilburn Villa, where 
ing i = He had furnished beadrm 
cost, was posing as “an in 

aed of the detectives 
He was actually —_— 


ance, he was and — ~ 
there was nothing mst his guests, they were 
promptly turned out, te ym house was subjected to 


a thorough search. In the pantry there were dis- 
covered in a hole Tu bonds representing £2,000, 
together with leases, deeds, and various other securi- 
ties, and a considerable sum in notes and gold. The 
arrest of Burgess followed. Tester could not be 
arrested, however, as he was in Sweden. But another 
surprise was in store for those who were so in 

in pe into the law’s net all against whom there 
was a shadow of suspicion. 

TESTER COMES BACK. 

Tester, in his security in Sweden, read in the 
English papers the accounte of the arrests of his 
contederstes, but at that time he did not know that 
Agar had turned informer, nor did he know that his 
own name had been brought into the matter, for 
naturally both the police and the railway company 
preserved the greatest secrecy, and official information 
was carefully withheld from the Press. 

He must have felt, however, that he would be 
implicated, and, presumably thinking it were better 
“to take the bull y the horns,” he left Sweden, having 
obtained leave of absence from his rea dans 
crossed over to Engle, and, to the astonishment 
the South-Eastern ilway people, he reported him- 
self to them, and expressed his willingness to give 
any evidence he could in connection with the robbery. 
He was promptly put under arrest, whereupon he 
seemed to be profoundly amazed, and emphatically 
protested his innocence. 

The sensation caused by the discovery of the theft 
of the bullion had been very great, but it was nothing 
compared with the announcement of the arrests, 80 
long after the crime that the public had almost for- 

tten it. Besides which, there were incidents enough 

or a stirring melodrama. 

A betrayed woman and her child. A villain who 

das a gentleman, but who was an associate of 
Biacklegs and turf sharks. Another villain, a man 
of unusual ability who had all his life lived by his 
wits. A railway guard with a record of long and 
honourable service. A young clerk well connected and 
holding a position of trust. These were the leading 
dramatis persone, and the interest of the story 
centred upon a robbery of such magnitude and daring 
that no novelist could have conceived it. 

Then, as the plot developed itself, we see the villain 
who posed as a gentleman turning traitor to his 
“pal,” and robbing the betrayed woman ; and, finally, 
the man of unusual ability, suffering a life sentence 
at the hulks, revealing the whole plot to the baffled 
police. Sordidness, love, hate, revenge were the pas- 
sions portrayed. It was all real, all terribly human, 
but there was not a single element necessary to the 
making of a soul-moving melodrama that was lacking. 
If a writer of fiction had used the same incidents and 
episodes for the purposes of a story, the critics, who 
are always ready to teach anybody everything, would 
have denounced them as absurdities. 

When the trial of the prisoners began, the excite- 
ment rose to fever-heat. Not for many years had 
anything so thrilling been enjoyed by the general 
public, and that they were prepared to enjoy it was 
shown by tlie frantic efforts that were made to obtain 
seats in the court. The trial opened at the Central 
Criminal Court on January 138th, in the year 1857, a 
eed that was to be marked with a red crogs in English 

istory, as witnessing the outbreak of the great 
revolt in India. 


A WONDERFUL TRIAL. 


The judges were Baron Martin, assisted by Mr. Jus- 
tice Willes, and there was an extraordinary array of 
legal talent. Each prisoner was represented by some 
shining light of the Bar, and it was known from the 
first that there would be a tremendous fight. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee appeared for the ution, 
and calmly and dispassionately he unfolded to the 
jury a wonderful narrative of human wickedness that 
took hours in the telling. Then, as the trial pro- 
ceaded, there was a battle of wits; a grand display 
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of legal cunning and fence, coupled with passionate 
outbursts of forensic eloquence, as some legal gentle- 
maa strove with might and main to drive his opinions 
(paid for at a high rate) into the minds of the patient 


jury. 

Every attempt was made by the defence to blacken 
the wretched woman, Fanny Kay. She was no saint, 
it was true, but extraordinary efforts were put forth 
to prove that she was unworthy of a single grain of 

mpathy. Then the counsel representing Pierce 

lescribed Agar as a devil incarnate, and his own client 
as a poor, ill-used gentleman of such a tender heart 
that he had easily fallen into the demoniacal clutches 
of the devil incarnate, who had gone through the 
world seeking ever to damn men’s souls. 

Burgess was declared to be a model of u tness 
and rectitude, whose character had been blasted and 
honour ruined by the poisonous breath of the “In- 
famous convict, Agar.’ And when it came to the 
poor young gentleman, Tester, whose education, “un- 
questioned sm pga and excellent connections 
made it absurd to suppose that he could have allied 
himself with such a monster of iniquity as Agar, the 
learned counsel who represented him tried to pump up 
some tears, hoping thereby to affect the jury in his 
client’s favour. 

The witnesses called during this memorable trial 
were a score or more, and, though a good deal of the 
evidence was circumstantial, it was of the powerful and 
convincing kind, and as the judicial drama devel 
itself, link after link was forged in the chain 
gradually tightened around the prisoners. 

When every argument, pro and con., had been ex- 
hausted, Mr. Baron Martin proceeded in his cold, 
incisive way to sum up, and it was seen from 
first that he was dead against the accused. He bore 
the reputation of being not only an upright judge, but 
a man of si acumen, with a marvellous know- 
ledge of human nature, and unequalled ability for 
estimating the value of evidence. He had listened 
patiently to the unfolding of the dark tale of terrible 
crime, and the forensic coruscations of “my learned 
friend ” did not affect him, and he restive thak (ha 

ury should not be affected the wrong way if he could 

p it. 

SENTENCES. 
There wasn’t a legal man in the court who was not 
rfectly convinced of the guilt of the prisoners. Un- 
ortunately the black-hearted scoundrel Pierce was 
sheltered to some extent by a flaw in the indictment 
against him. But the impression made u the 
minds of the jury by the masterly way in which the 
judge marshalled the facts, and weighed the evidence 
grain by grain, was so effective that they only re- 
uired ten minutes to come to a unanimous verdict, 
all the prisoners were guilty, and Baron Martin’s 
contempt for Pierce was shown when, in addressing 
him previous to passing sentence, he said: “In all you 
must have got out of him (Agar) about £15,000. is 
you stole, and appropustes to your own use. It is a 
worse offence, eclare, than the act of which you 
have just been found guilty. I would rather have 
been concerned in stealing the ae than in the 
robbery of that wretched woman—call her harlot if you 
will—and her child. A greater villain than you are, 
I believe, does not exist.” 

Owing to the flaw in the indictment I have re- 
ferred to, this fellow got off with the light sentence 
of two years’ hard labour, three months of it to be 
spent in solitary confinement. The. sentence on Bur- 

ess and Tester was transportation beyond the seas 
ie fourteen years. Agar was already a life convict, 
and it was due to the fact of his turning approver 
= all the details of the astounding robbery became 
own. 

So ended one of the most sensational trials of the 
last century, and it is regrettable as well aq curious 
that the instigator of the crime and the prime mover 
in it, oné who had made more out of it than anyone 
else, should have with such a light sentence. 
Buch is the irony of fate. 


(Next week—" The Tragedies of Ratcliffe 
Highway.") 
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Some men talk of the necessity for rest as though 


There may be some temporary failure of ene 
brought about by sheer monotony, but this is a 7 
different thing from complete exhaustion. The centres 
of force from which strength and energy are derived 
ny easily become lethargic from an unavoidable 

of fresh stimulus. 


THE WAY A CHANGE OPERATES. 

An electrio motor, for example, may have ceased to 
run, Fans ac rage, Re gred its mechanism is intact, 
and it is fully qu to do some further and good 
work. The failure of the moment may be duve to its 
battery, which has ceased to give out the requisite 
force, owing to the want of some re-stimulation. 

The common round of daily life, in the home as 
well as in the house of business, in consequence of 
its monotonous routine, ceases at times to stir the 
centres of energy and strength of purpose; and when 
these springs of force are not vigorously active there 
is a lack of interest in the work, and, thercfore, a 
feeling of loss of power. 

Now, the way in which “a change” operates, is 
not so much by affording exemption from toil, as 
by supplying fresh stimulants for the lethargic 
centres of energy. This point is important because it 
directs attention at once to the way in which “a 
change” should be émployed. 

Every mistaken notion that the weariness demand- 
ing the change is the outcome of exhaustion must bo 
entirely put aside. The physical and mental powers 
are nob used up, they are merely asking for somo 
variation of the stimulus. The fire may have dicd 
down, not on account of deficiency of fuel, but 
simply because it has not been properly stirred. 


rs this point to be clear, the question arises 
as to the forms of stimulation iikely to rouse 
the dormant powers and call the force-generating 
centres into renewed action. 

The motor, the yacht, the fishing rod, the gun, 
and the camera, in their legitimate uses, play tho part 
of stimulants, though not to all of us in a like degree. 
Some find what they need walking through country 
lanes and villages others prefer the continental 
trip with its hubbub of foreign tongues. Thero ara 

ms more happy when encountering the discom- 
forts of a tour or excursion, and there are other 
more sensitive individuais who, instead of being 
stimulated by difficulties of travel, would quickly, 
succumb. 
EXCITEMENT AT THE SEASIDE. 

What is to one person a fruitful source of pleasure 
to another may be severely distasteful. Hence, it 
must always be borne in mind that in “a clango” 
it is the puesere of the individual, and not pleasure 
in the abstract, we are seeking to secure. . 

The perpetual round of excitements that obtains 
at most seaside resorts is hardly the sort of stimulant 
for the jaded nerves and tired body of a busy worker, 
Something must be radically wrong in the “change 
if, on returning to one’s home and business, the 
routine duties seem to be more than ever distasteful. 

The “change” that best suits the average person 
is one that stirs up his energies naturally and 
honestly, and in perfect with his ordinary 
mode of life. Energy thus elicited will add to tho 
stock of useful force, and will ve to be available 
long after the holiday has p . Unless some such 
effect as this is produced, the “change” has failed 
of its main purpose, viz., the brightening of life and 
the improvement of mental and ical health. 

It is to place the physical well-being before 
mental considerations, for the mind, after all, 18 
ie more irs t and will exert its iniluence 

roughout the entire organism. 

There are some persons who seem to live on novelty, 
who are y flitting from place to place in 
search of “a change.” This is a very unhealthy 
sign, and sooner or later must lead to nervous 
rostration. 


——They entered for the ‘*P,.W.” Limerick Contest, got a really good last line, and won a big prise. 
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fA SHORT HUMOROUS STORY. 


tat,” and plunged after it; and 
2: Aah sorcerers 
the fowl scrambled out on the 


“Hewey,” 
said Mrs. Chor- 
ley one Satur- 
day afternoon, 
“some of our 
young fowls 
are looking 
pretty plamp. Why shouldn’t we have one for dinner 
to-morrow P’’ 3 

“ Why not ?” said Chorley. 
riddle, or what?” 

“Don’t be absurd, Henry!” exclaimed the lady. 
“Cousin Emily writes up from Cornwall to say that 
they've been supplying their table from their own fow!- 
run for the last month. I've always said we've got too 
many fowls. When you have a minute to spare you 
might ron out and kill one, and Mary Ann can pluck it.” 

“All right, my dear,” said Chorley, as he took a lar 
nobbly stick from the umbrella stand. “T'll go now. 

“What's that stick for?” Mrs. Chorley asked with a 
gurprised look. : 

‘Well, I shall want something to hit the thing with, 
shan’t 1?” replied Mr. Chorley by way of explanation. 
“I can't punch its head with 7 bare fists.” 

“How ridiculous you are, Henry!” protested Mrs. 
Chorley. “You don’t kill fowls by clubbing them to 
death. You a 4 take the thing in your arms and 
wring its neck. I'm told it’s quite painless. I'd goand 
show you how to do it, only I don’t quite like the idea of 
killing the thing myself.” 

“ 4 if that’s all there is to do,” replied Chorley 
buttoning up bis coa “it’e soon settled.” 

“That's right,” said Mrs. Chorley encou ly. 
“Take the brown one with the long tail feathers. It’s 
no good for anything except to eat its head off. I'll go 
and shut myself in the Ainieg-roods for a few minutes 
so that I shan’t hear him screech. 

Mr. Chorley walked down the garden to the fowl- 
house, aud the birds on the other side of the wire netting 
at once crowded up to where he was standing, apparently 
under the impression that they were to have an extra 
feed because it was somebody's birthday. The brown 
fowl that represented to-morrow’s dinner was particular] 
busy in its efforts to catch Mr. Chorley’s eye, as thoug' 
it considered it had a prior claim on all food intended 
for the run. 

By way of dispersing the crowd, Mr. Chorley threw 
his hand out to su t the scattering of a supply of 
rich diet with a reckless generosity. The fowls at once 
bolted in the direction indicated, and then they came 
back slowly with a half-reproachful look in their eyes as 
if they would really never have thought a sober-lookin 
at like Mr. Chorley could be guilty of such April-foo 
tricks. 

The brown fowl, which was unusually active where 
food was in question, was the first out, and the first home 
again. Mr. Chorley was thus able to open the door of 
the run and let it out before the others had had time to 
aoe that they had been within an ace of blessed 

y. 

As the fowl ran past him, Mr. Chorley stooped down 
and made a sweeping yrab at ite neck, and he was a 
little pained to observe a second later that he had swept 
up nothing but a handful of grass. Meanwhile the fowl 
had plunged with a whoop of delight among the straw- 
berry beds, wondering what it had done to deserve a 


“ Are you asking me a 


really lovely picnic like this. Mr. Chorley said “ tut- 


Mr, Choriey picked up a huge flint, and flung it at the 
erratic fowl, 


Creeping up, higher and highe: ! 


SC 
- Arnold Golsworthy. 


necessi| 

Mr. 
atrategy. 
cig the garden path towards it as 
' though he had no farther 

interest in his intended victim. As he came nearer 
to the fowl he reached out his hand ready for the 
final grab. At the same moment, the bird uietly 
stepped a yard or so out of range, and waited for the 
next move. It was like a polite e of “touch,” and 
Mr. Chorley was “he.” After a few minutes’ fencing of 
this kind, Mr. Chorley made another grab; and then he 
gave a chuckle as he realised he had got his victim by 
=o pt win; 
he victim was not, however, the kind that can be 
victimised all at once. _ It squealed and spluttered, and 
flapped its remaining wing so vigorously that Mr. Chorley 
couldn't for the moment distinguish its neck from its 
feet. And as it is no use wringing a fowl’s feet, he 
decided to let it go for the moment so that he could get 
a better grab of the creature as soon as its excitement 
had calmed down a little. 

The fowl, on being released, hurried to the far end of 
the lawn, where it began to pace up and down restlessly, 
with its eye warily fixed on Mr. Chorley. At the same 
time it began to mutter rapidly to iteelf in a tone which 
seemed to say that this was a pretty rotten way to treat 
a fellow creature that was practicall one of the family. 
In his moneeiay disappointment Mr. Chorley picked 
up a huge flint that was being used as o border for a 
flower-bed, and flung it with considerable force at the 
erratic fowl. 

A second later there was a disheartening crash among 
the cucumber frames and the misguided bird deliber- 
ately bent its head in the direction of the smash, and 
gave a derisive little cough that positively made 


might req: 


By 


There was a short, sharp tussle in the Gresco-Roman style for several seconds, 


Chorley's blood boil with excitement. Mrs. Chorley, 
aroused by the unusual noise, came running out. 

“Well?” she asked. “Have yon done it?” 

“Er-no. Not quite,” replied Mr. Chorley, with a 
suggestion in his words that his victim was half-dead 
anyway, and was only waiting for the finishing twist. 
“ Jt wasn't the fowl that made that noise.” 

“I didn't suppose it was,” replied Mrs. Chorley tartly. 
“Tt sounded like one of the cucumber frames.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Chorley. “ They do sound like that, 
don't they? Is was quite an accident. I threwa stone 
at the fowl, and it ducked its bead just in time.” This 
was a little exaggeration of Mr. Chorley’s,as the fowl 
had had no occasion to duck its head at all. On the 
contrary, it had at the moment raised its head higherthan 
ever in order to follow with purdonable curiosity the 
direction of the stone which had never been within six 
feet of it. 

“Well, be quick and finish off now,” said Mrs. 
Chorley. “It's quite easy. You've only got to call the 
bird towards you and then catch hold of it.” And with 
this precise instruction, she went back into the house. 

Mr. Chorley called to his victim woopeningsy: He 
went so far as to address it in terms of positive 
affection, urging with all the force of deceitful human 
nature that they should let bygones be bygones. 
The fowl listened at first with an amused smile, and 
then it strolled off and began to make an offensively 
exhaustive examination of the damage done to the 
cucumber frame. Mr. Chorley almost fancied he could 
hear the thing giggling wildly as it thrust its head 
through the gaping hole and took a peck for luck at the 
young and tender plant. 

Then a ha py i lea occurred to Mr. Chorley. He gota 
handful of chic en food and scattered it with obtrusive 
lavishness on the lawn. The fowl which, like most very 
knowing young things, was quite simple and green at 
heart, at once sprinted towards the food and pecked 
it up greedily as though it were afraid some of it might 


horley therefore tried 
e strolled down 


the bird was 
on top, flap- 
ping and 
shrieking as 
if it wished 


to summon 

the whole 

ee Mrs, Chorley came out and approached 
wikmecs: this the remains carefully, 


wicked and 

sees unprovoked outrage. An instant later, however, 
Mr. Chorley had recovered himself, and turning over 
with a rapid movement, he had the satisfaction of 
realising that he had got his victim well underneath him. 
So well, in fact, that after a faint gurgle, expressive of 
ite deep sagen at having allowed feelt to be born into 
such a family, it lay quite still. 

Mr. Chorley got up warily, and was surprised to find 
that his victim had passed away of its own acvord. He 
concluded that it must have died of heart disease brought 
on by the unusual excitement; but as he had his own 
reputation as a killer to think of, he twisted its neok till 

? . it looked like a feathered corkscrew, 
and then went in to announce the 
fatality to his wife. 

Mrs. Chorley came out and 
approashed the remains carefully as 
if she apprs pended that they might 
get Oke bite her. 

“Oh, the poor little thing!” she 
exclaimed. “I hope it didn’t suffer 
much.” 

“Pooh!” said Mr. Chorley. “ All 
over in a second.” And he twisted 
one hand rapidly round the other to 
indicate the ease and dexterity with 
which he had performed the feat. 
“Shall I take it into Mary Ann to 
be plucked?” 

rs. Chorley gave a shudder. 

“ Good ious, no!” she ex- 
claimed. “I couldn't eat a poor little 
thing like that after all it’s gone 
through.” 

“ Well—but,” said Mr. Chorley with 
a bewildered look. “ What am I to 


do with it, then P ” 
“Do with it!” echoed Mrs. 
Chorley. “Why, bury it of course. 


It can’t stop here. Dig a hole under the almond tree 
and put it there.” 


And Mr. Chorley, with a sigh of resignation at the 
thought of his wasted effort, waa in search of the spade. 


(Another adventure in Mr. Chorley’s career will be related 
tn the next issue.) 


HOW’S THAT, UMPIRE? 

_Amip great pomp Empire Day had ended, but to 

oy Emmie Wiggles the memory of it lingered long. 

Her knowledge concerning the subject was of the 

slightest, however. A relation stumped her with a 
sing le ag 

‘ou’ve nm saying a lot about Empire Da; 

lately,” he said. “Tell me what an nies i, 


eS 

ittle Miss Wiggles thought deeply. 

remembered gg g leeply. Then she 
“It’s a man in a white frock who stands in th 

cricket match and tells the men they’re out,” she 

replied in a cocksure manner. 


And Mr. Wiggles pondered eatly on th 
patriotism that fs children coulis aiosieen with 
umpires. 


—— sf 
StrancEr: “That’s a splendid pair of pigs. What 
are they worth, now?” 
Farmer: “When they have been killed by a motors 
car, they will be worth at least £20 to me.” 
eet fee 
He was in bed, and told hig man to mix him somé 
whiskey and hot water. 
“Here’s your grog, sir, but I’m afraid it’s not warm 
enough.” 
“How do you know? Have you tasted it?” 
“TI wouldn't take such a liberty, sir. I only just 
dipped my fingers in the glass,” 


“P.w." bas now paid between 87,000 and 88,020 to winners in the Limerick Contosts. 
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Picked Pars. 


Cow Causes a Railway Accident. 
A goods train on its way from Newry to Portadown ran 


( over a cow the other night, and twelve of the waggons were 
* derailed embankment. 


‘ {nto a swarm of bees. 


and fell down an 


Coffee Urn Explodes. 

At the Mecca Café, Bradford, recently, s coffee urn over 
a gaestove burst, and fiying ts struck a woman 
employed at the establishment and caused her death. 

Killed by a Hen’e Peck. 
at ek Tal See ager ——— 
i m poisoning caused by a rom a hen 
ae sce bask of ber bend nine weeks agp: She was seventy 
years old, 
An Omitted Marriage “ Line.” 

At a London inquest recently the coroner a 
marriage certificate, dated aoe whieh had Bearer Sy 
remarked that on the top was printed, “Wives submit 
yourselves unto your husbands.” “They don’t put that on 
now,” he added. 


Bees Pursue Motorist. 
While riding over Taegies Hill (Lines.) a motorist ran 
motorist full 


the road for two days. 


od 


od 


Stealing a be ai 
pie Biakelnd. for stealing a worm. aed 
eatsigns Seunea's Sanininn ont basins have jast been 
cleaned out, and reel ayia a dl old 
and boots, empty purses, pocket- 


atten friendly society members from 2s. 8d. per person 

poner Inrpg apse. oan 8s. 6d. for women, and 
children. 

the 


Se. for 
Dra: ’e Beer Allowance. 

In the course of an action at a London County Court 
other day, it was elicited that every brewer's drayman is 
allowed of beer a day, which he can either 
drink or take home. In addition to his wages he is 
allowed 10s. a week “cask money.” 


An errand boy was 


A Few Items of Fact that will 
Interest You. 


ee ee pate rt ga Bellman, 
pal jer at Iifracombe is performing his 
this oulsmer on horesbeck. He claices that be is thou? 
mounted bellman in the world. 7 


With Hise Motor? 
While he was travelling in his motor-car at a speed of 


Wallis Made from Coffins. 

The old parish church of West Thurrock, Essex, which 
has been restored at a cost of £1,000, was recently reopened, 
During the restoration work it was found that the walls of 
the chi had been formerly repaired with stone coffins, 
which been broken up for the purpose. 

“My Friend the Chimpanzee.” 

A chimpanzee y was given at New York recent! 
and was voted Pgh Se successful function of the 
goason, The chimpanzee bears the honoured name of 
Consul, and belongs to Mr. Frank Bostock. He was dressed 
for the occasion in the latest style in men’s clothes. The 
guests were solemnly introduced, and then watched the 
chimpanzee eat his luncheon, a performance he went through 
with irreproachable decorum. 


‘Picture Pars. (see foctline.) 


bordering country lanesthestumps |_ Iv by chance you get a punctare whilst cycling and 
are 


o 
- 
: 
a 
3 
4 
: 
4 
= 
: 


of sawn-off branches painted 


off near the trunk, thus leaving a 


spirited horses are apt to shy at 
this white object, but the blue 
paint by darkening the stumps 
reventsthis. Of course the colour 

not restricted to blue, other 
shades being employed according 


Wty 


_ to fancy, but blue is very popular. 


=S0Cc= 
JOINING LEAD-PIPING. 
* Wun a plomber is working single-handed and 
wishes to joina pipe he enlarges the end of the lower 
length by inserting a cone shaped piece af wood A. He 


* then secures the length of 


di pipe in a convenient way and 


ving reduced the end of the 
secured piece with a file as c 
‘ shown by O, he fits it into the 
Ma tube B. He then 0 
i ocldars it. As the solder A 
> melts it rans down and makes 6 


' 
4 
1 
i} 


a solid joint. To —_ a 
wi joint uires two 
ae aA is amore difficult 
k. Thetwo pipes are held 
‘end to end and the melted 
solder is P gale on them and 


wiped off i 


into shape until the janction ap 


E 
depicted at E. The simple joint is represented by D. 


as | backwards by 


A carefvily indexed 
selection of the best of the 


& 


PUNCTURE MENDING. 
have no glass-paper with which to clean the tube and 
iy 


A patch, you will find 


a match a 
ri Van 


rub the head of the 
match over the 
rubber you wish 
to clean, and all 
a Za | the dirt will be 
dealin: removed. The side 

of an ordinary 
match-box is useful for the same purpose, too, but 
there is a possibility that small particles from it may 
adhere to the rubber, and cause a minute puncture when 
ridden upon. 


substitute. siepy 


>=0Cce 
A SEASIDE HINT. 


reached. 


entitled a 


“Picture ° 
pars on this is now on sale at all bookstalls, 
Price One Shilling, or post free for Is. 2d. from the Publisher, 18 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 


THE CORRECT WAY. . 

5 A vact well worth know. 

; is that, if in opening a 

«nt bottle of econ wien: enemas, 

ginger r, oF any aerated 

water, the bottle is held at an 

le of forty-five degrees, or 

a right angle, it will be 

found that on the cork being 

drawn or allowed to fly out, 

none of the contents will be 

spilled, neither will any effer. 
vesce over out of the bottle. 


ir ecw cece evoenaoeeds 


eevyix errr 


7-00 . 
WHEN CONSCIENCE PRICKS FAIL. 

Huxe is a neat little device for awarding a wrong. 
doer punishment even while he is in the act of his 
crime. The little sketch shows the opening which allows 
a pigeon to enter its nesting box or a ar 
cote. The next-door cat has probably 
watched the pigeon go in, feeling _ os 
hungry, does likewise. Only once, how- fs 
ever. And this is the reason! The two fm 
bara (AA) swing backwards and for- Bi 
wards. irhery Se plenty ot poo tes 
pigeon to enter the box without dis- 
urbing these two bars, but assoon as the ff 
spatiageol quis vise comeck wilbost fl 
0 g not quite wide enough withou 
taking the bars (AA) inwards with her. Gt 
Then comes her trouble, for the spikes 32 
(BB) of course descend into pussy’s & 
back, and the further in she B 
bars the further into her boly she pushes the spikes. 


As a matter of fact the cat generally comes out wounded 


both in pride and body. 


‘Personal Pars. 


ed actress, “ every woman under thirt; believes she is 
with a smile, 


, mine, who described it as the peonee of insanity.” Sir 
Dyce is particularly down on the “rushing, trumpeting, 


Witty Willis. 

Jupar Wits, of the Greenwich county court, is rapidly 
+ taking first place as a judicial humorist. His witticisms 
«gre to be daily eeen in the newspapers. “Have you any 
+ furniture?” he asked of a defendant in his court. “ Yes, 
; your honour,” was the reply, “but there is a bill of sale 
on it.” “ Dear, dear,” commented the judge, “ how can you 

;, Glee in a bed with a thing like that on it?” 


* King’s Comment. 


i) Mr. Hexwixer Heaton, M.P., who has more than once 


}- gefused a knighthood, is keen about an International penny 
8 ge, and illustrates his views with a story about the 

ing. “ When his Majesty landed at Dovor on his return 
.«from his last visit to France,” says Mr. Heaton, “I was on 
tthe quay to salute him. With a wave of his hand, the 
pKing pointed to the Channel, and said to me with a smile, 
y°Yo think that a letter costs twopence-halfpenny to 


 8r083. 


A ilecase will be given to the 
— Add: 


rese your envelope te The Page Six Editer, Pearson’s Weekly, 


2 


y 

struggles, and another 

important thing is to 

have as much freedom 

for one’s own limbs 

as ible. So long ; ‘ 

as the head is sustained above water there is no need 

to attempt to support more of the body; then swim 
vigorous leg strokes till safety is 

Knowing Boy. 

Owns of the new knights is Sir W. 8. Gilbert, partner 
with the late Sir Arthur Sullivan in the famous Savoy 
operas. Sir William is a Middlesex magistrate. A fow 
wee! into the witness-box at 

an inquired: “Do youknow 
what will happen to you in the fatare if you tell lies?” 
lied the small boy. “Then you know more 
than I do!” exclaimed the new knight, amid much 
laughter. 
Order Executed. 

Mr. Boprarp Krerina, who received such a hearty 
welcome when he went to Durham to receive a di , was 
once paid a eps | a word for a story in Prarson’s 
Maaazixz. This induced a young American to write to 
him and enclose a shilling in his letter. “Hearing that 
wisdom is being retailed at a shilling a word,” wrote the 
youth with gentle sarcasm, “I send a shilling for a 
sample.” Kipling kept the money order, and sent back 
the word “ Thanks!” 

Twice a Knight. 

Axone the new artist knights is Professor Hubert von 
Herkomer, R.A., who already was a Prussian knight. He 
was born in Bavaria, but coming to England in early life 
had a hard struggle before Dame Fortune took him in her 
arms. Sir Hubert has painted numberless portraits, for 
which he has received fees up to £600 each. Dr. Thompson, 
the famous Master of Trinity, Cambridge, was among his 
sitters, and when the i¢ was finished he said to the 
professor: “Do I wally look like that? Well, I wish it 
were otherwise, as ifI had a profound contempt 
for my fellow-creatures.” This unconscious criticism of 
lntmsestl, however, * bis Sue tall on tine bend.” 


eender of each original illustrated 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
People. 
Party Men. 

As a golfer Mr. Arthur Balfour is on friendly terms with 
many caddies. On one occasion, when about to engage in 
a game, he in his opponent’s caddy a boy who had 
on a former visit carried his own clubs. 8o the ex-Premier 
gave a friendly nod, Immensely pleased, the lad was after. 
wards heard to eay to a chum: “Ye see hoo we Conser 
vatives ken ane anither.” 


Made in Germany. 

Tas Lory Maron or Lonvon, Sir William Troloar, whe 
was formerly a “ knight,” was the recipient of a 
baronetcy on the King’s official birthday. Ho recently 

a visit to Germany, and the tT a (Mayor) of 
ttenburg, in a spesch, recal with pride that 
Britons and Prussians fought together at Waterloo, and 
that now, as then, Englishmen and Germans musi 
stand together. With admirable diplomacy, Sir William 
replied: “‘I am a man of —_— can only say that 
England’s gallant foo of 1815 is now our staunchest ally. 


English Born. . 
Ovrpa, who now receives a pension of £150 from tha 
British Government, is the famous novelist whose real name 
is Mdlle. Louise de la Ram‘e. Though born at a 
St. Edmunds, Saffolk, of an English father and 4 Frenc 
mother, Ouida has lived for long in Italy. The author of 
many novels, she has earned considerable money, but haa 
generously spent it on good causes. Of her a writer said 1 
The world to her is as hollow as # sucked egg, bitter 99 
green nuts ; but there are le in the slams of Florence 
who could tell rare es of her kindness. She say 
nothing of her numerous charities. ‘Never speak of your 
good deeds,’ she remarks; ‘someone may find out youg 
motive.’” 
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Posts have not 


0@5 written epics on the 

er : * wooden leg, nor have 
philosophers exhausted 

its glories, yet the 
humorist has extracted 
much fun from this 
useful article. There 
is a lady who, when 
* she wishes to keep her 
man at home, 

but to hide his cork 


Still, the wooden leg 
is a dangerous weapon. 
There is a beggar at 
Northwich who is de- 
scribed as the “‘ wooden- 
le terror” by the 
police. He has a 
playful habit of unscrewin: his leg and using it as a 
weapon to bat the crowns of the constables. 

“We had to take off his wooden leg, as usual, before 
we could arrest him,” was the beginning of the evi- 
dence of a constable at West Ham. This was with 
reference to @ one-legged prisoner who had violently 
resisted the officer. This man is well known as a 
terror to constables new to the distriet, until they 
learn the trick of disarming him by taking off his 
leg. 

There is another cripple who is dreaded by the 
police, but who has lost both legs and an arm in 
addition. When this man was arrested recently he 
resisted lustily, with the result that the hagassed police 
had to take him to gaol in fifteen pieces. 

A wooden-legged gentleman was plodding up Batter- 
sca Rise when his timber leg somehow caught in a 
crating and became fixed. He tried to wrench it out, 
with the result that the leg snapped in two, and the 
man fell to the pavement. To the astonishment of the 
people who witnessed the incident, a number of gold 
and silver ccins rolled down the pavement. 


Tue Vagaries of the Wooden 
Leg. 


| WOODEN LEGS AS MONEY BOXES. | 

The gentleman explained that he had used his 
wooden leg as a monéy box. In the thickest part of 
it, a cunningly devised cavity had been made, the 
aperture being closed by a small door. His savings 
were collected for him, and he was placed in a cab 
and driven home. 

People who use wooden legs often utilise them as 
money boxes, usually putting their wealth in a kid 
glove, and an ex-military man recently scored in this 
connection. He placed his moncy in an aperture in 
one of his wooden legs, and then went to draw his 
pension, adding that also. Next he went to dine with 
a shady acquaintance, and allowed himself forty winks 
after dessert. 

When he awoke, his acquaintance had vanished. 
“What I expected,” the captain said_as he nodded 
hig head and felt in his pocket. His purse had 
vanished also. “I expected that, too,” he chuckled ; 
“there is sixpence in it.” 

When he looked down he became horror-stricken, for 
his legs had gone. He shouted out, and the police 
were fetched. 

Afterwards the wooden legs were found up an alley. 
where the thief had taken them in order to prevent 
his victim giving chase. The old soldier feverishly 
pulled out the stopper in his savings box, and to his 
delight discovered that his savings were intact. 
Smilingly he strapped on his legs and jubilant-y 
marched home. 


| BROOMSTICK TO THE RESCUE. | 


A Bradford policeman arrosted a man for being 
drank and disorderly, but it appeared that the char-e 
had no better foundation than a cork leg. In his 
defence it was shown that the wobbling was ca‘sed 
by the vagaries of a timber leg. The solicitor for the 
defendant submitted that the man was not responsible 
for the acts of his leg, 20 th one-legged man got off 
in this case. 

It was during a fog in London that seventeen people 
crowded into a London end South-Western c:mpart- 
ment. Then another endeavoured to find room, but 
failed. “Can't get any further,” said a man inside 
the compartment. “There’s a man here with a wooden 
leg blocking the way.” “Ah!” said the owner of the 
wooden leg, “excuse me half a moment.” H> 
obligingly unscrewed his leg, and put it on the luggage 
Ta 


A policeman who had just passed through the St. 
John ambulance classes was able to render first aid 
to a wooden leg. An elderly man was crossing the 
teadway at Victoria £¢ t'o1, London, when h> was 
knocked down by ahansom cab. The wheels went over 
his wooden leg and’ broke it. -It was then that the 
Policeman suitably proved himself equal to the emer- 
gency. e 

By the assistance of a new broomstick, purcha-ed 

y & sympathetic onlooker, the resourceful policeman 
took the necdful measurements. In the presence of 
a highly-amused crowd, and with a borrowed saw and 
other tools, the constable managed to repair the 
damaged limb so effectively that the owner was able 
to go home, declining all other assistance. 


liday advice given by 
You can rely on the holiday o00 ny ee your 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


' jt inte. 
A CONVICTION SOMEHOW. ; 

Tue motor-trap was nicely set, the official stop- 
watch in perfect order, and the constable alert and 
ready, as car No Y Z entered the measured quarter 
of a mile, and rushed en ag ie a stiff fine and costs. 

Half the fatal distance had been covered, when a per- 

iring cyclist shouted a warning, and the car slowed 

own with a jerk until it hardly seemed to move at all. 

And as it crawled fitfully to the end of the measured 

— the grin on the face of the driver was good 
see. 

Then, out stepped the representative of the law. 

“Well, constable, what is it?” said the man at 
the wheel, beaming at the universe generally. 

“T shall have to summon you, sir,” said the con- 
stable sternly. 

“Summon me? You're joking! You can’t summon 
me for travelling at the rate of five furlongs an hour. 
Why, there’s half a dozen cars behind me whoso 
drivers are fuming because I’ve been blocking the 
way.” ; 

* ©Yes, that’s it, sir; I must summon you for ob- 
struction!” 
ert ec 


“Wet, old man, I haven’t seen you for an age,” 
said a man toa friend who had become a Benedick. 
“How do you find matrimony suit you?” 

“Tt’s an expensive thing,” was the reply. “If I 
had only known what I had to pay in milliners’ 
bills— ” 

“You would have remained single, eh?” 

“No—I would have married a milliner!” 


— sie 


WANTED HIS DUE. . 

THe game had been played to a remarkably close 
finish, and the victory of the home team was eventu- 
ally brought about in a sensational manner. When 
the last man went to the crease the batting side wanted 
something like a dozen runs to win. eir chances 
certainly looked rosy when the new-comer cracked the 
first two balls he received to the boundary. 

Before the next ball was delivered, a fielder, with 
more pluck than discretion, took up the position 
known as “silly mid-on.”” The batsman made another 
furious lunge, and the ball, driven with fearfut force, 
struck the rash fielder on the top of the head, shot 
high in the air, and was secured by a long-armed 
individual in the long field. 

“Jolly hard luck,” remarked the batsman. “If it 
had been any other fielder he’d have missed it. Hang 
the fcilcw’s long arms!” 

“Long arms, indeed,” growled the injured fielder, 
rubbing the top ef his head—“ long arins had nowt 
to do wi’ it. It wor my thick head wot done it. 
Give a fellow his due!” 


“T am thirty-five years old,” announced a woman of 
fifty-six at a tea last week. 

“And I am twenty-six,’ said the woman of forty- 
five. Then, turning to a girl of seventeen who stood 
near by, she asked : “How old are you, Ethel?” 

“Oh,” replied Ethel, “according to present reckon- 
ing, I’m not born yet.” 

—. f-=—_. 


LETTERS FROM TWO M.P'S, 


What They Think of the Fresh Air Fund. 


Sir Samuel Scott, member of Parliament for the 
Western Division of Marylebone, bears testimony 
to the value of the fund. His words, indeed, have 
special significance, particularly his experiences of 
children “who have never seen either trees or grass.” 
He writes as follows: 

I venture to write and ratulate you on the remarkable 
euccess which has attended a fund for giving poor children 
from the slums of our great cities an opportunity, if only for 
a few hours, of sceing real green trees and real green gras. 
It may seem incrediblo, but I have come across even in the 
west of London children who literally have never seen either 
trees or grass, except in pictures—their world had ever been 
the gloomy square mile in which their parents lived. 

It ie hardly possible for those who know not these things to 
really realise what joy is given to the poor children by a day 
in the country, nor the good done to them morally and 
physically by cnabling them to realise that the world is not 
confined to ugly streets, but that outside tho cities exists a 
country beautiful and peaceful. I trust that the public will 
give even a more generous response than formerly to your 
appeal, and that you will be enabled to take more children 
tham ever before for an outing into the green fields of the 
country. 

The Right Hon. Jesse Collings, M.P. for the 
Bordesley Division of Birmingham, is equally em- 
phatic in his praise of the fund, and the need to 
realise the sad condition of millions of our children. 
He writes: 

Allow mo to congratulate you on the success of the Fresh 
Air Fund so far, and to express 2 hope that the fund will 
continue to increase, eo that more nnd more of the good werk 
will be carricd out. It is difficult for those to whom the 
enjoymente of country life are familiar to realise the sad 
condition of millions of poor children, whose lives are spent 
amidst squalid and hope surroundings, and to whom the 
beauties of flowers, trees, and green fields are practically 


wn. 
wren day’s visit to the country is, to these poor children, 
nob a pleasure of the day only, ‘but one that is remembered 
long afterwards, and is talked about and looked back upon asa 
bright spot in their joylees lives. Tho promoters of the move- 
ment themselves hardly realise the gocd they are doing and 
the pleasure they are ing among this unfortunate class. 
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and the demand for them is always large. 
They can be grown all the year round, and it is worth 
knowing that home-grown mushrooms command in 
the market about double the price of foreign. 

_ In France, where the small cultivator seldom misses 
an opportunity, mushroom culture is carried on by 
thousands, and in the environs of .Paris alone mush- 
rooms to the annual value of half a million pounds 
sterling are produced. In some quarries near St. 
Denis one grower has over four miles of beds. 

The quantity of mushrooms produced in the vicinit 
of London is very small compared to this, although 
there are just as good facilitics. Edinburgh possesses 
what is probably tho largest mushroom farm in Europe 
in a disused tunnel that links Portland Street Station 
to the great Waverley terminus. It is three-quarters 
of a milo long, and lies some sixty feet below the 
level of the streets. 


[- FARMING IN A TUNNEL. | 


Some years ago it occurred to a group of Scotch 
mushroom growers that this disused tunnel would for 
many reasons form an ideal mushroom farm. What 
— to them was its size and area, its genial and 
almost uniform temperature summer and winter alike, 
the unique facilities for transporting the necessary 
raw materials, and the facilities for getting the grown 
supplies on to the railway for speedy transport. 

So a company was formed, ana ithe best Continental 
methods adopted, and ever since the Edinburgh Tunnel 
has proved a veritable gold mine. There are nearly 
a-thousand beds, and the produce often amounts to 
5,0001b. of mushrooms in a month. 

These beds are long structures with narrow paths 
between, and some idea of their extent may be gained 
when one learns that it takes 2,000 tons of manure 
and soil to renew a set of beds throughout the tunnel. 

The secret of success is to have a constant succession 
of new beds to take the place of exhausted ones, and 
so success({ul has the Edinburgh mushroom tunnel 
proved that the same company has now leased another 
disused tunnel near Dundee for a similar oo ha 

The risks and accidents attending the culture of 
mushrooms have often been greatly exaggerated. As 
a matter of fact, the culiure of mushrooms presents no 
more difficulties than that of the common potato, but 
it takes English people a long time to realise what a 
source of profit lies ready to their hand. 


| ANYONE CAN GROW THEM. | 

A well-known grower has stated that for an acre of 
mushrooms grown in the open air the cost is £598, 
made up as follows: Expense of production, £484; 
rent of far. £12; half an acre for preparing manure 
£6; 1s. a yard run for spawn, £96; while ihe total 
receipts from the sale of the mushrooms on this amount 
of Jand amounts to the fine sum of £1,452, leaving 
a net profit of £854! 

Although the culture of the mushroom is usually 
carried on in the dark, and underground, it is quite 
an erroneous notion, though one that dies very hard, 


‘that success can only be attained under such condi- 


Mushrooms can be reared successfully in the 
open air, and in an ordinary glass house. As a 
matter oi! fact, open-air beds are often the most pro- 
ductive, so that there is no reason why the owner 
of the smallest garden should not cultivate them. 
Any intelligent person who sets about it in the proper 
way is reasonably sure of good results; it needs no 
long or special training. 

One of the largest open-air mushroom farms in this 
country is at Twyford Abbey, in Middlesex, and here 
15lb. to the square yard is the average crop. As 
prices range from 6d. to 1s. a pound, the return is 
remarkably remunerative. 

Two things are essential to success in mushroom 

wing—properly made beds and good spawn. The 
fatter is usually bought in the form of flat, brown 
“bricks,” and at Twyford Abbey alone hundreds of 
thousands of these “spawn bricks” are produced in a 
year and supplied to growers. 

It is time that the culture of this profitable vege- 
table was seriously taken up by a greater number of 
people in this country. We have shown what splendid 
financial results can be made to accrue from it. Why 
should we let foreigners put the bulk of this monor 
into their pockets through our neglect? 


tions. 


Dr. Joseph Cater on page 124, and it may mean all the difference 
holiday doing you good or oth srwise. 


WEEK ENDING 
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B A TRULY WONDERFUL HUMAN DOCUMENT. 


= " ‘ I was also employed, being a tailor by trade, ; 
; i 
& ®; making army overcoate, and f used to do many litte 
odd tailoring jobs in my spare time for the warders 
and other officials, in payment\for which they would 
place sums, ' one to ten or twelve francs 
to my credit in the canteen book. is gave mo 
standing with the other prisoners, and made mo 
many friends. For in prison, as elsewhere, tho 
session or control of money counts for much 
mocially, Sad in every other way. 
In gaol, which was also a fa and work. 
shop, were made, in addition to the things I hay. 
mentioned, straw envelopes for bottles, bird-cages and 


. « TOLD BY HIMSELF. . ; 


Eddie Guerin, the man who made so dramatic an escape from Devil's Island, the French 

Penal Settlement, has already told in these pages how he and Dago Frank robbed the Bank of France 

at Lyons of £10,000, and how he and his accomplice were captured and sent to prison for ten years 
in the Auvergne Mountains. In prison Guerin makes friends with the prison doctor. 


HOW 1 WON THE DOCTOR. 


Tu:s doctor, by the by, whose name was Gerard, 
was rather a wag in his way. He used to ag Bae me: 
“Eh, mon enfant, you have a sweetheart in England, 
is it not so?” And when I would answer, yes, he 
would say: “Ah, well, then we must not send you 
baek to her with only one ear, you will not be able 
to hear half the sweet things she will have saved up 
to tell you on your release.” This, he meant kindly, 
but it used to make me sad. e 

I have said that the doctor took a fancy to me, 
and this is how it came about. Soon after m 
admission to the prison I had a very severe attac 
of toothache. I stuck the pain for as long as I was 
able, and then I went to him, and begged him to 
extract the tooth, a big, double one, that was causing 
the trouble. 

Now, the students from the neighbouring hospital 
used to come to the prison to practise on the 
prisoners, and one of them, a cocky youngster, if 
ever there was one, was deputed by Dr. Gerard to 
pull my tooth. This was, of course, at a time long 
prior to the now-much-talked-about entente cordiale, 
and natives of “Perfidious Albion” were not in 
particularly good odour in France. Consequently, I 
was not greatly surprised to hear him say in French 
(which presumably he thought I did not understand) 
to his fellow student: “See me make this English 
pig squeal,” meaning that he would purposely use 
me roughly in order to cause me to cry out with 
the pain. The doctor himself was attending to a 
patient in another part of the ward at the time, 

- and so did not overhear this kindly remark. 

At first I thonght of appealing to him. But my 
pride would not let me. I just gritted my teeth, and 
made up my mind that I would hot cry out, no 
matter what agony I suffered. 

And I did suffer. The young beast played with 
that aching molar as a cat plays with a mouse, gently 
at first, but in dead earnest later on. He’ twisted- 
it round and round in the socket, or, at least, so 
it seemed to me. He wrenched, and he screwed, and 
he jabbed. Then he broke it off, and, I am thankful 

<to say, lost his balance, and fell backwards into a 
big basket filled with surgical chinaware. 

e old doctor came hobbling up at the clatter, 
and, seeing the group of grinning students and me 
with my mouth all bleeding and my face white and 
drawn with pain, he ssed how the land lay. He 
rated the stndent who had operated upon me soundly, 
and then set to work himself with the forceps, and 
very deftly and gently extracted the stump that had 
been left in. ° 

Afterwards he came to me privately, and asked me 
why I did not cry out at the time his pupil was 
inflicting so much needless pain upon me, whereupon 
I ap and told him the whole story. 

“Ma foi,” he cried, “but you are a brave garcon.” 

That evening I had a bottle of wine with my 
supper, “by medical orders,” and ever after, as I 
have said, he stood my friend. 

PRISONERS ARE ALLOWED TO CONVERSE. 


The ten years I spent in the old convent prison in 
the Auvergne Mountains for robbing the Bank of 
France, counts in the annals of my memory as ten 
years abstracted from the sum total of the years of 
my life. 

was literally buried alive—I and some 500 other 
unfortunates. . . 

The gaol was so situated that we saw nothing, and 
heard very little, of the outside world. 

Not even the terrible Devil Islands arc more utterly 
isolated. 

There was absolutely nothing about or around us 
but sky and air, and lofty granite mountains, snow- 
clad during eight months of the year. : 

The great grey gaunt gaol was in keeping with its 
surroundings. It was built entirely of stone. Even 
the roofs of the cells were of stone, like the walls and 
the floor. The strength of the place was enormous. 
I eaw at once that to escape was a matter of im- 
possibility. I should have to serve every day of my 
tem years. 

And here let me say that a ten years’ sentence in 
France means ten years, not seven years and six 
months as with us. In other words, there is no such 
thing in the French penal system as remission for 
goed conduct. Tho system of “marks” is unknown 
to our neighbours across the Channel. 

fo make up for this, however, they allow their 
prisoners privileges, such as would make an English 

ison warder’s eyes open wide in amazement. ey 
are for instance, permitted to meet together and 
converse at certain hours of the day. 

Also well-conducted prisoners are allowed at times 


to visit each other, and to entertain one another in 
their respective cells. 

Doubtless, you will ask how prisoners can entertain, 
having no to entertain with. But in this you 
are mistaken. And this brings me to another in- 
teresting point in French prison discipline. 

We all had to work, and our work was valued 
daily. Of this value, a part, equivalent to about 
one-tenth, was credited to the prisoner. Half of 
this sum he could not touch; it was put by for him 
until hig release. But the other half was entered 
against his name in the canteen book, and he could 
pis il it any little luxuries that the canteen 


These consisted of butter, cheese, tea, coffee, and 
such like dainties; also a kind of big black sausage, 
with chunks of white fat in it very rich and sus- 
taining, and a stew of browned vegetables flavoured 
with garlic. Thie latter, which was ready at seven 
o’clock every night, cost 2d. a See plateiul, or 1d. 
a small one, and was greatly liked. 


A LITTLE WINE, GRATIS. 


Indeed, I fancy it was the thought of its rich 
appetising odour, penetrating to every corner of the 
prison, that kept many an idle fellow at work hard 
all through the day, for he knew that if he did not 
exceed his minimum he would have no’ pennies 
credited to him at night in the canteen book, and then 
there would be no stew for him, only his ordinary 
prison supper of black bread and water. 

Oh, that black bread! How I did loathe it. I 
have Heard that ib is more ourishing than our 
English white bread. Maybe! It is certainly far 
nastier. : 

We had a loaf weighing nearly 2Ib. served out to 
us every morning at breakfast, and it formed our 
principal sustenance throughout the day, barring, of 
course, what we bought at the canteen. 

After the bread, our staple ration was soup. They 
used to serve it for all meals, inelaging even break- 
fast. It was about the worst soup I ever ate. In- 
deed, it was not so much soup as greasy water, 
with a few pieces of cabbage floating about in it, 
and as for eres one, I do not believe there 
was as much food value in a gallon of it as there 
would be in a single ounce of good, sound, English 
rump-steak. . 

However, we had to make the best of it, for we 
at very little else allowed us by the Government. 

mly on Fridays, our dinner consisted of salt fish 
made into a stew with potatoes; while on Sundays 
we were treated to a meat dinner, a sort of ragout. 

And this reminds me that with this ragout, on 
about the fifth or sixth Sunday after my arrival at 
the prison, there was served to me a pint of the 
ordinary red wine of the country. 

The circumstance puzzled me not a little, for I 
knew that wine formed no part of the prison dietary 
scale, and I knew also that it had not come from 
my friend the doctor, like the bottle I mentioned 
previously, because if that had been the case, it 
would have been entered in my diet sheet under the 
heading “medical extras.” 

Inguiry from my corridor warder elicited that it 
had been presented to me by my “patron,” a piece 
of information that left me more ildered than 
ever, for I did not, up till then, know that I 
such a thing as a “patron,” while why he Id go 
out of his way to treat me to wine was quite beyond 
my comprehension. 


MONEY-MAKING IN PRISON. 


. However, the mystery was solved that evening by 
a fellow prisoner, who informed me, in answer to 
my whispered interrogation, that by “patron” was 
meant the contractor who farmed the prisoners’ 
labour, and that he was allowed to send in pints of 
wine on Sundays to such prisoners as had, in his 
estimation, done good work during the previovs week. 
I made a mental note of this, and always thereafter 
performed my allotted task ag well as I was able, 
with the result that many other pints found their 
way to my cell on subsequent Sundays. I call it 
wine for courtesy’s sake, but really it was more like 
cyder, coloured red. Nevertheless, under the circum- 
stances, it tasted sweeter to me than ever did vintage 
champagne at the Ritz or the Savoy. 

I got. my first pint of vin ordinaire for makin 
mattresses. But I was put to many other kinds of 
work during my ten years’ detention. I learned, for 
instance, to weave silk by hand. This hand-woven 
silk, produced by us poor prisoners, fetched, I was 
informed, very high prices indeed in Paris and 
London, far higher than that made on the looms 
in the factories of Lyons. 


other articles, into the manufacture of which wiro 
entered, mate, boots and shoes, brooms, and a wholo 


host of other things, including corsete. I myself was 
employed in the corset shop for about a year and a 
half, and it is impossible for me to convey to tho 
reader the effect produced upon me by the daiiy 
handling during this long period of these dainty 
articles of feminine wearing apparel. 

A FELLOW-CONVICT’S STORY. 

It must be borm in mind that we were in a 
womanless world. Not once, during the whole ten 
qonre that I was caged in oe horrible place, dil 

eet eyes u any person © opposite sex. Tho 
result of iis unnstaral seclusion A to breed in a 
man an intense longing to see and speak to a lady. 

I used to sit in my cell and conjure up visions cf 
dainty ladies, all gay in bright colours, with flash- 
ing eyes and rosy cheeks, until the visions grew real 
a and po Age — " 

ought at first, perhaps, that this was peculiar to 
my vortbalor temperament. But on in oe I found 
that practicafly all other prisoners had the same fecl- 
ings at times. One man I especially remember. Ho 
had been an officer of engineers. Precisely what his 
crime had been I never knew, but I Rethered that 
it was of the nature of that for which Alfred Dreyfus 
suffered innocently on Devil’s Island at a later date. 
Only in his case, by his own Admission, ho had 
committed the offence for which he was convicted. 

Ho was serving the same sentence as me, ten ycars, 
and I must say he bore himself bravely. Always 
gay and debonnair, with a somewhat supercilious 
emile ever hovering about his handsome aristocratic 
face, he was, for a wonder, a favourite both with 
prisoners and warders. He was a fine musician, and, 
with the permission of the governor, he organised a 
prison band, which he presently trained to a high 
state of ‘efficiency. They used to practice morning 
and evening, and once a week they pr a concert, 
which the officials and their male friends used to 
attend. 

Well, this ex-officer had sold army secrets to a 
foreign power, and lavished the proceeds of his 
t ery upon a girl. He firmly believed that she 
would be true to him during his incarceration, but 
I, knowing perhaps better than he did the class of 
women to which she—by his own admission—be- 
lenged, had my doubts. 

were justified. For, on his release, finding 
her faithless, he shot her dead, afterwards killing 
her lover. The affair created a great sensation at 
the time in Paris, and the Pee fellow only escaped 
the guillotine by the skin of his teeth. 

He was sent to Cayenne (Devil’s Island) for life, 
and hardly had he landed there, when, without tho 
least Pevrocation, he pounced upon a warder and 
strangled him. Then, at last, they decapitated him, 
and afterwards threw his headless body to the sharks. 

SLEEPING IN BAGS. 

He merited his fate, I suppose. Nevertheless, I 
pitied him, when I read in the French papers tho 
sequel to hig story. For I remembered how he used 
to talk to me in our prison in the mountains about 
his Lucille, and her love for him, and of how happy 
ped were both going to be when hg had finished his 
ime. > 

Oh, woman, woman! You have much to answer 
for. Look at my own case, for instance. Ii! I hat 
never known “Chicago May”! But wait a bit. I 
have not yet to that part of my story wherein 
Chicago May res; no, not by a long way, aul 
editors, I am told, do not like digressions. 

In that accursed prison, perched on the crest f 
the Auvergne Mountains, I think I have mentioned 
before how bitterly cold the place was, and that 
many of us suffered from frost bites in winter. Tho 
worst season was that of 1890-91. So low was tho 
temperature that the authorities feared we should ho 
frozen to death if they locked us up overnight in 
our stone, coffin-like cells, so we were put all together 
into large dormitories, in order that the heat from 
our bodies might have its effect upon the icy atriv 
sphere. : 

It made, however, very little, if any, difference ° 
far ae I could see. But one day, or rather nisl. 
an old sailor, who had been up in the Arctic Ocean 
after whales, sewed "p his bedding all round, leaving 
only an opening at the -top just hig enough to craw! 
into, which -he covered with a flap after he hal 
got himself snugly ensconsed inside. : 

This, he told us, was a sleeping bag, such as 
commonly used by Polar explorers, an whalers. i t 
did not take the rest-of us long to follow the examp'c. 


k’s number Eddie Guerin continues his 
(In next week's set ir toe) 


Creeping up, higher and higher! “P.W.” has now paid between 87,000 and 86,000 to winners in the Limerick Contests. 
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you CAN BEGIN TO-DAY. 


By LOUIS TRACY, 
Author of The Final War,” “ Rainbow Island,” etc. 


CHAPTER THREE. FRANK MALCOLM. 
How Bahadur Shah Proclaimed His Empire. 


F ALAAAAAAAAAAA AAI § | tion of artizans noted, not only for their artistic skill, but 
for a spirit of lawlessness, a turbulent fanaticism, that 
had led to many scenes of violence in the city’s earlier 


history. 

The whole of Delhi, as well as the palace—which had its 
own separate fortifications—was surrounded by a walk 
seven miles long, twenty-four feet in height, wel supplied) 
with bastions, and containing ten huge gates, each a smalb 
fort in itself. The wall was protected by a dry fosse, or 
ditch, twenty-five feet wide and about twenty feet deep, 
re in turn, was guarded by a counterscarp and 

On the north-west side of Delhi, and about a mile dis- 
tant from the river, an irregular, rock-strewn spine of 
land, called the Ridge, rose above the general leve of the 
plain, and afforded a ic view of the city and palace.’ 

The rising oy began about half a mile from the 
Mori Gate—which was situated®on that which may be 
termed the landward side of the Kashmir Gate. It fol- 
lowed a course parallel with the river for two miles, and 
at its northern extremity were situated the principad 
Muropese bengsiows and the military cantonment. 

Delhi was the centre of Mahommedan hopes; its palace 
held the lineal descendant of Aurangzebe, with his children 
and grand-children; #, waa stored to repletion with muni-, 
tions of war, yet, such was the inconceivable folly of the 
rulers of Ind& at that time, the nearest British regiments 
were stationed in Meerut, while the place ewarmed with 
native troops, horse, foot, and artillery 
_ A May ein 12 the Punjab must not be confused with 
its prototype in Britain. Undimmed b: cloud, unchecked 
by cooling breeze, the sun scorches earth f the 
moment his glowing rays first peep over the horizon. us, 
men who value their health and have work to be done 
rise at an hour when London’s streets are emptiest. 

Merchants were busy in the bazaar, soldiers were of 
parade, judges were sitting in the courts of the cutcherry, 
and the European housewives of the station were making 
their morning yee of food for breakfast and dinner, 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS. 

Tue scene is India, and the time is that just preceding 
the world-renowned Indian Mutiny. 

Frank Malcolm, an officer of the 3rd Native Cavalry, 
loves Winifred Mayne, niece of the Commissioner of 
Oudh. But he has affection for his profession, too, and 
tries to some extent to stave off Cupid’s attacks. 

One evening in April, 1857, he attempts to break in an 
Afab horse. The steed makes great efforts to free him- 
self from a master’s control, and Winifred, who is watch- 
ing the encounter between man and beast, witnesses @ 


Nana-saure acknowledged the Commissioner’s postin 
with smiling politeness. But first he held a whispere 
colloquy with the Princess, whom he entreated, or per- 
suaded, to re-enter her gorgeous vehicle. She drove away 
without @ glance at Malcolm. Perhaps she did not dare to 
show her favour in the new-comer’s presence. 

Nana-sahib turned to the Europeans. 

“Let the miss-sahib be placed in her carriage,” he said 
suavely. “She will soon revive in the air, and we march 
at once for Aligarh. Will you accept m, escort thus far, 
bar ager or farther south, if you wish it? I think you 
be ae safer with me than in taking the Meerut road 

night.” 

Mayne agreed gladly. The commanding influence of this 
highly-placed native nobleman, who, despite an adverse 
decision of the Government, was regarded by every 
Mahratta as Peishwa, the ruler of a vast territory in 
Western India, seemed to offer more stable support that 
night than the broken reed of British authority in Meerut. 
Moreover, the Commissioner wished to reach Lucknow 
without delay. If the country were in for a period of 
disturbance his duty lay there, and he was planni 
already to send Winifred to Calcutta from Cawnpore, an 
thence to England until the time of political trouble had 


and drag his refractory animal with him, a woman's 
laugh vgs out. The officer looks . 

Leaning over the battlemented wall is a young Moham- 
medan woman, a woman richly garbed, and unveiled. 
Malcolm guesses her to be of hi rank. She is the 
daughter of Bahadur Shah, King o Delhi. Going round 
to ike gate of the lodge he has his apparel adjusted by 
the servants of the oo and when he rides 
way Nejdi is a co’ Tse. 7 
i sooth or 80 later when Frank visite Winifred at her 
uncle's bungalow, no eervants are near to attend him, They 
have vani Whilst speaking with the Commissioner 
Frank hears the cackle of distant musketry. The Indian 
Mutiny has begun. Meernat is over-ran with rebels. 

The young officer rides back to his regiment at Meerut, 
where scenes of terrible lawlessness are taking place. 
Frank’s own corps, besides others, has revolted. The 
mutineers swarm to the gaol and release the prisoners. 
Then they scour the town in search of loot and human 


rey. 
When Frank reaches Meerut and sees the havoc that 
has been wrought there, and hears of the atrocities com- 
mitted, his thoughts turn to Winifred and her uncle, 
alone in the isolated bungalow right in the track of the 
yebels. Turning his horse he rides back to them again. 

Instead of their pretty residence, he sees nothing byt 
charred and blackened walls. The savage has 
already visited the house. He comes across several bodies, 
but ees are all natives, marauders from the city, he 
fancies. 

Whilst looking round the ruins, Frank meets one of 
Mayne’s servants, who tells him the story of the rioters 
attack. Frank also learns that before the horde arrived 
Mr. Mayne and his niece fled along the Grand Trunk 
Road in their carriage. Consequently Frank follows. He 
rides with drawn sword, lest the natives attack him, 
glint of steel in a British officer’s hand cows the rioters, 
and Frank proceeds safely. . ee 

After a long ride Frank descries the Mayne carriage in 
the midst of a crowd of natives. Recognising that the 
situation is dangerous, he tries bluff. __ P 

“Stand aside, there!” he says in Hindaostani. “And 
you had better clear the roadway. A troop of cavalry is 
riding fast behind.” 

The natives listen, but disbelieve. , 

“Qne of the daughters of Bahadur Shah is here,” Mayne 
murmurs to F . “She says we are to be taken to 
Delhi, and slain if we resist.” . 

.Frank sees the princess. It is the lady who witnessed 
his plunge into the moat. She turns to Frank. : 

“The British Raj is doomed,” she mutters, lowering 
her voice, and bringing her magnificent eyes close to his. 
“It is gone, like an evil dream. Listen, Malcolm-sahib. 
You are a young man, and ambitious. They eay you are a 
good soldier. toes with me. I want someone I can 
trust. Though I am a king’s daughter there are diffi- 
culties in my path that call for a sword in the hands of a 
man not afraid to use it. Come! Let that weakling girl 
go where she lists—I care not. I offer you life, and 
wealth, and a career. She will lead you to death. What 
say you? Choose quickly. I am now going to Delhi, and 


“T am sure I am dole = ht,” he said in answer to 
Frank’s remonstrances. “Don’t you understand, a native 
in Nana-sahib’s position must be well informed as to the 
exact position of affairs. By helping me he is safeguard- 
ing himself. I am only too thankful he was able to subdue 
that fiery harpy, the Begum. She threatened me in the 
most outrageous manner before you came. Of course, 
Winifred and Iwill be everlastingly grateful to you for 
coming to our assistance. . You are alone, I suppose?” 

“Yes, though some of our troopers may turn up any 
minute.” 

“T fear not,” said the older man gravely. “This is a 
bad business, Malcolm. The Begum aid too much. There 
are worse times in store for us. Do you really believe you 
can reach Meerut safely?” 

“I rode here without hindrance.” 

“Let me advise you, then, to slip away before we etart. 
That woman meant mischief, or she would never have dared 
to anggest that a British officer should throw in his lot 
with hers.” 

So he rode back to Meerut, a solitary European on the 
eight miles of road, and no man challenged him till “he 
reached the famous bivouac of the white garrison, the 
bivouac that made the Mutiny an accomplished fact. 

e e e e e 


when some 0: on the river-side wall saw groups 
of horsemen raising dwst on the Meerut road beyond: 
the bridge of boats which spanned the Jumna. ; 

The word went round that something unusual had 
Heppemes. Already the idlers had noted arrival of a 
dust-laden royal carriage, which crossed the toons at 
break-neck speed, and entered by the Calcutta Gate. That 
incident, trivial in itself, became im t when those 
hard-riding horsemen came in sight. litical air was 
charged with electricity. None knew whether it would end 
in summer lightning or in a tornado, 6o there was much 
running to and fro, and _ gesticulations, and excited 
whispering among those watchers on the walls. 

Vague murmurs of doubt and surprise reached the ears 
of .two of the British magistrates. They hurriedly 
adjourned the cases they were trying, and cent for their 
horses. One rode hard to the cantonment, and told 
Brigadier Graves what he had seen and heard; the other, 
knowing the immense importance of the chief magazine, 
pce there to warn Lieutenant Willoughby, the officer in 

arge. 

Here, then, in Delhi, were men of sel decision, but 
the troops on whom they could have lepended were forty, 
miles away, in Meerut, in that never-to-be-forgotten 
bivouac. feanwhile, the vanguard of the Meerut rebels 
had arrived. Mostly troopers of Malcoim’s regiment, with 
some few sepoys who had stolen ponies on the way, they, 
crossed the Jumna, some going. straight to the palace by. 
way of the bridge of boats, w le others forded the river 
to the south, and made for the gaol, where, as usual, they, 
released the prisoners. oa. 

This trick of emptying the penitentiaries was more adroit 
than it seems at first sight. Not only were the mutineers 
sure of obtaining hearty assistance in their aoe of 
robbery and murder, but every geol-bird headed direct for 
his native town as soon as he was gorged with plunder. i 

There was no better means of disseminating the belie 
that the British power had crumbled to atoms. The con- 
victs boasted that they had been sect free by the rebels; 
they paraded their ill-gotten gains, and incited ignorant’ 
villagers to emulate the example of the towns. hus, a 
skilful and damaging blow was struck at British prestige.. 
Neither Mahommedan moullah nor Hindu fakir carree®) 
such conviction to ill-informed minds as the appearance off 
some known malefactor decked out in the jewels and’ 


On the mémning of the 11th the sun that laid bare the 
horrors of Meerut shone brightly on the placid splendour 
of Delhi. This great city, the Rome of Asia, was also 
the Metz of Upper India, its old-fashioned though strong 
defences having been modernised by the genius of a Napier. 
Resting on the Jumna, it might best described as of 
half-moon shape, with the straight edge running north 
and south along the right bank of the river. 

In the centre of the line stood the imposing-looking red 
sandstone palace of Bahadur Shah, last of the Moguls. 
North of this citadel were the magazine, the church, some 
European houses, and the cutchérry, or up of minor 
law courts, while the main thoroughfare ading in that 
direction passed through the Kashmir Gate. 

Southward from the fort stretched the European resi- 
dential suburb known as Darya Gunj (or, as it would be 
called in England, the “ Riverside District”), out of which 
the Delhi Gate gave access to the open country and the 
road to Humayun’s Tomb. 

Another gate, the Raj Ghat, opened directly on to the 
river between the palace and Darya Gunj. Thus, the walls 
of city and palace ran almost straight for two miles from 
the hmir Gate on the north to the Delhi Gate on the 
south, while the main road connecting the two passed the 
fort on the landward side. athe 

The Lahore Gate of the palace, a magnificent structure, 
commanded the bazaar and its chief street, the superb 
Chandni Chowk, which extended due west for nearly two 
miles to the Lahore Gate of the cit itself, Near the 
palace, in a very large aie: stood the spacious premises 
of the Delhi om’ A ee fl but yt opposite 
5 ., 7 re * side of the Chowk, was t wallee, or ice-station, 
ete —— see my father # king in reality a8 | 104 till farther, ae . ty in pe ones at the aa 

ll a0 i name. sa by the outburst, and be temporises | basest, two stone eleplans "atte ens Garden. 
mite nga nays "Eobdey = govt imran lone | MG Eta ofthe mec rit tie alg wat paced 
ng man appears on the scene. Winifred’s uncle cries | Vth the houses and ehops of well-to-do traders, and the 


delightedly to Frank : ; i 
“Why, if this is not Nana-eahib! Here is a piece of lofty tenements or mud hovels in which dwelt a popula- 
c 


SY sical said 
od luck! I know him well. If he has an control over | * Copyright in the United States by Edward J. Clode, New 
mob, we are perfectly safe.” ™ York, 1907, : 


By his side stood his yout rest daughter, the Roshinara 
lazing with triumph, yet a tips 


father. 2 
“You see!” che cried. “Have I not spoken truly? 


You can rely on the holiday advice given by Dr. Joseph Cater on page 124, and it may mean all the difference 
between your holiday doing you good or otherwise. 
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These are the men who sacked Meerut. Scarce a Feringhi 
lives there save those whom I have saved to good purpose. 
Admit your troops! Proclaim yourself their ruler. A 
moment's firmness will win back your empire.” 

The aged monarch, now that the hour was at hand that 
astrologers had predicted and his courtiers had promised 
for many a year, faltered. 2 

“This is no woman's work,” he protested. “ Where are 
my sons? Where is the Shahzada, a os 

She knew. The heir-apparent and his brothers were 
cowering in fear, afraid to strike, yet oi Bog 2 others 
would etrike for them. She almost dragged her father to 
the front of the balcony. The troopers recognised him with 
a fierce shout. A hundred sabres were waved frantically. 

ey us, O King!” they cried. “We pray your help 
in our fight for the faith!” 

vg open Douglas, commandant of the palace guards, hear- 
ing uproar, ran to the King. He did not notice the 
girl, Roshinara, who stood there like a caged tigress. 

“How dare you intrude on the King’s privacy?” he 
cried, striving to overawe the rebels by his cool demeanour. 
“You must lay down your arms if you wish His eo 
clemency. He is here in person, and that is his command.” 

A yell of defiance ted his bold words. The Begum 
made a signal with her hand and was agg Beer 
stood. Away clattered the troopers towards the Raj Ghat 
Gate. There they were admitted without parley. The 
city hell-hounds sprang to meet them, and the slaughter of 
inoffensive Europeans began in Darya Gunj. ; 

It was soon in full swing. The vile deeds of the rm 
et Meerut were re-enacted in the vivid aanlight at De 
Leaving their willing allies to carry sw and torch 
through the ema!] community in that quarter, the sowars 
rode to tho Lahore Gate of the palace. It was 
thrown open by the King’s guards and dependents. 

Captain Douglas, and the Commissioner, Mr. Fraser, 
made vain appeals to men whose knees would have trembled 
at their frown a few minutes earlier. Thinking to escape 
and summon assistance from the cantonment, Douglas 
mounted the wall and leaped into the moat. He broke one, 
if not both, of his legs. ¢Some scared coolies lifted him 
and carried him back to the interior of the palace. © 

Fraser tried to protect him while he was Leing taken to 
his apartments over the Lahore Gate, but a jeweller from 
the bazaar stabbed the Commissioner, and he was killed by 
the guards. Then the mob rushed upstairs and massacred 
the collector, the chaplain, the chaplain’s daughter, a lady 
who was their guest, and the injured Dou 

Another dreadful scene was enacted in the Delhi Bank. 
The manager and his brave wife, assisted by a few friends 
who happened to be in the building at the moment, made 
a stubborn resistance, but they were all cut down. The 
masters in the Government colleges were surprised and 
murdered in their classrooms. The missionaries, whether 
a cr native, were slaughtered in their houses and 
echools. The editorial staff and compositors of the Deut 
Gazerte, having just produced a special edition of the paper 
announcing the crisis, were all stabbed or bludgeoned to 
death. In the telegraph office a young signaller was send- 
ing a thrilling message to Umballa, Lahore, and the north. 

The sepoys have come in from Meerut,” he announced 
with the slow tick of the earliest form of apparatus. 
“They are burning everything. Mr. Todd is dead, and, 
we hear, several Europeans. We must shut up.” 

That was his requiem. The startled operators at Um. 
balla could obtain no further intelligence, and the boy was 
slain at his post.* . / 

The magistrate who galloped to the cantonment found 
no laggards there. Brigadier Graves eent Colonel Ripley 
with part of the 54th Native Infantry to occupy the 
Kashmir Gate. The remainder of the 54th escorted two 
guns under Captain de Teissier. 

Ripley reached the main guard, just within the gate, 
when scme troopers of the 3rd rode up. The Colonel 
ordered his men to fire at them. The senoys refused to 
obey, and the sowars, drawing their pistols, shot dead or 
severely wounded six British officers. 

Then the 54th bayonetted their Colonel, but, hearing the 
rumble of de Teissier’s guns, fled into the city. The guard 
of the gate. composed of men of the 38th, went with them, 
but their officer, Captain Wallace, fortunately for himself, 
had ridden to hu guns. He was sent on to the 
cantonment to ask for reinforcements. Not a man of the 
38th would follow him, but the 74th, commanded by Major 
Abbott, proclaimed their loyalty, and asked to be led 
against the mutineers. 

Perforce, their commander trusted them. He brought 
them to the Kashmir Gate with two more guns, while the 
Brigadier and his staff, wondering why they heard nothing 
of the pursuing force from Meerut, thought it advisable to 
gather the women and children and other helpless persons. 
both European and native, in the Flagstaff tower, a small 
building situated on the northern extremity of the Ridge. 

, for eome hours, a great company of frightened 

le endured all the discomforts of terrific heat, hunger, 

and thirst. while wives and mothers, striving to soothe their 

wailing little oncs, were themselves consumed with anxiety 
as to the fate of husbands and sons. 

At the main guard there was a deadlock. Major Abbott 
and his brother officers, trying to keep their men al, 
stood fast and listened to the distant turmoil in the city. 
Like the soldiers in Meerut, they never guessed a tithe of 
the horrors enacted there. They were sure that the white 
troops in Meerut would soon arrive and put an end to the 

valent anarchy. Yet the day sped, and help came not. 

Suddenly the sound of a tremendous explosion rent the 
air, and a dense cloud of white emoke, succeeded by a pall 
of dust, rose between the gate and the palace. Willoughby 
had blown up the magazine! Why? Two artillery subai- 
terns, who had fought their way through a mob stricken 
with panic for the moment, soon arrived. Their story 
fills one of the great pages of history. 


© This statement is made on the authority of Holmes's “ Hietory 
ot ihe Indian Mutiny,” Cave-Browne’s “ Punjab and Delhi,” 

“The oe utiny Report,” though it claimed that 
Wi Brendish, who is etill living, was on dnty at the Delhi 
Telegraph Office n May 10th. 


throughout the night ‘of 
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Lieutenant Willoughb; 


a boyish-looking subaltern of 
artillery, whose shy, 1 es . 


manners hid a heroic coal, 


lost no time in his tions for the defence 
of the ma when he knew that a mutiny was im- 
minent. He had with him eight lishmen, Lieutenants 


Forrest and Raynor, Conductors Buckley, Shaw 

Scully, Sub-Conductor Crow, and Sergeants Edwards and 

= The A yo barric — pnd onat gates, — 
in t positions guns loaded wit pe. 

Bite aie” tron the er wire toe teeta ay ls 

Scully stood there. He promised to fire the powder when 

his young commander gave the signal. 

Then they waited. A stormy episode was taking place 
inside the fort. Bahadur Shah held out against the vehe- 
ment urging of his daughter, aided now by the counsel of 
her brothers. Ever and anon he went to river balcony 
which afforded a view of the Meerut road. At last he 
eent mounted men across the river. When these scouts 
returned, and he was quite certain that none but rebel 
wii were streaming towards Delhi from Meerut, he 
yielded. 


The surrender of the magazine was demanded in his 
name. His adherents tried to rush the gate and walls, and 
were shot down in scores. The attack grew more furious 
and sustained. The white men served their smoking 
cannon with a wild energy that, for a time, made the 
gallant nine equal to a thousand. . 

Of course, such a struggle could have only one end. 
hcg ng , in his turn, ran to the river bastion. Like the 
King, looked towards Meerut. Like the King, he saw 
none but mutineers. Then, when the enemy were clam- 
bering over the walls and rushing into the little fort from 
all directions, he raised his sword and looked at Conductor 
Buckley. Buckley lifted his hat, the agreed signal, and 
Scully fired the train. Hun of rebels were blown 
to pieces, as they were already inside tho magazine. 
Scully was killed where he stood. Woogee leaped from 
the walls, crossed the river, and met his th while striv- 
ing to reach Meerut. Lieutenants Forrest and Raynor, 
Conductors Buckley and Shaw, and Sergeant Stewart 
escaped, and were given the Victoria Cross. 

Yet, so curiously constituted is the native mind, the 
blowing-up of the magazine was the final tocsin of revolt. 
It seemed to place beyond doubt that which all men were 
saying. The King was fighting the English. Islam was 
in the field against the Nazarene. The Mogul Empire was 
born again, and the iron apt British rule was relaxed. 
At once the sepoys at the Kashmir Gate fired a volley a5 
the nearest officers, of whom three fell dead. 

Two survivors rushed up the bastion and jumped into 
the ditch. Others, hearing the shrieks of some women in 
the guard-room, poor creatures who had escaped from the 
city, ran through a hail of bullets and got them out. 
Fastening belts and handkerchiefs together, the men 
lowered the women into the fosse, and, with éxtraordinary 
exertions, lifted them up the opposite side. 

At the Flagstaff Tower, the 74th and the remainder 
of the 38th euddenly told their officers that they would 
obey them no longer. When this last shred of hope was 

me, the Brigadier reluctantly gave the order to retreat. 

he women and children were placed in carriages, and a 
mournful procession began to straggle through the deserted 
cantonment along the Alipur = . 

In such wise did the British leave Imperial Delhi. 
They came back, later, but many things had to happen 
meanwhile. : 

The volcanic gutburst in the Delhi district might have 
been paralleled further north were not the Punjab for- 
tunate in its rulers. Sir John Lawrence was Chief Com- 
missioner at Lahore. When that fateful tclegram from 
Delhi was received in the capital of the Punjab, he was 
on his way to Murree, a charming and secluded hill station, 
for the benefit of his health. ut, like most great. men, 
Lawrence had the faculty of surrounding himself with 
se aie ts . : 

is deputy, rt Montgomery, whose singular] 
benevolent aspect concealed an iron will, saw at an thet 
if the Punjab followed the lead of Meerut and Delhi, India 
would be Icet. Lahore had a mixed population of a 
hundred thousand Sikhs and Mahommedans, born soldiers 
every man, and sigs to take any side that promised to 
settle disputes by cold steel rather than legal codes. If 
these hot-heads, with their millions of co-religionists in the 
land of the Five Rivers, were allowed to gain the upper 
hand, they. would sweep through the country from the 
mountains to the sea. 

The troops, British and native, were stationed in the 
cantonment of Mian-mir, some five miles from Lahore. 
There were one native cavalry regiment and three native 
infantry battalions whose loyalty might be measured by 
minutes as soon as they learnt that the standard of 
Bahadur Shah was floating over the palace at Delhi. To 
quell them, the authorities had the 81st Foot and two 
batteries of horse artillery, or, proportionately, far less 
a force than that at Meerut, the Britons being out- 
numbered eight times by the natives. 

Montgomery coolly drove to Mian-mir on the morning 
of the 12th, took counsel with the Brigadier, Stuart Corbett 
and made his plans. A ball was fixed for that night.° Ali 
society attended it, and men who knew that the morrow’s 
gun might set on a scene of bloodshed and desolation danced 
gaily with the ladies of Lahore. 

‘ext morning, the gerziova fell in for a general parade 
of all.arms. The artillery and 8let were on the right of 
the line, the-native infantry in the centre, and the eowars 
on the left. A proclamation ff and lemon announcin: 
the disbandment of tho 34th at ckpore, was read, an 
may have given some inkling of coming events to the more 
thoughtful among the sepoys. But they had no time for 
secret murmurings. Mancuvres began instantly. In a 
few minutes the native troops found themselves confronted 
by Ee 81st Pras oe of hg OM . 

iding between opposing lines, rigadier: told 
the would-be mutineers that he meant to save them from 

tation by disarming them. 

“Pile arms!” came the resolute command. 

They hesitated. The intervening space was small. By 


Weer expire 
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sheer weight of numbers they could have borne down the 


Pre. hty-first—load!” rang out the ominous order. 

As ears of the startled men caught the ring of tho 
ramrods in the Enfield rifles, their eyes saw the lighto| 
pete of the gunners. They were trapped, and tl..y 
Petnss, aed'ihs Seek grectivlep woweran thd eee 
+) mce, an ar e recongucs 
of India was taken. cee 


CHAPTER. FOUR. 
, On the Way to Cawnpore. 4 
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In Meerut reigned that blessed thing, Pax Britanni,., 
otherwise known as the British bulldog. But the bullies 
was kept on the chain, and peace obtained only with:n 
A alas, degtived of: Als iment, gathered und 

alcolm, deprived 0 is regiment, gathered under h's 
command a few young civilians who were eager to act is 
volunteer ca , and was given a grudging permis:i.n 
to ride out to the isolated bungalows of sone indi:o 

lanters, on the chance that the occupants might ha.e 
lefended themeelves successfully against the rioters. 

In each case the tiny detachment discovered blackened 
walls and unburied corpses. The Meerut district abounded 
with Goojers, the hereditary thieves of India, and thie 
untamed savages lost none of their wild-beast ferocity 
under fifty years of British rule.. : 

Village boundaries which had been determined under 
Wellesley’s strong government at the beginning of the 
century were rearranged now with matchlock, spear, and 
tulwar. Old feuds were settled in the old way, and six 
inches of steel were more potent than the longest Ordcr 
in Council. Yet these ghouls fled at the sight of the 
smallest white force, and Malcolm and his irregulars rele 
unopposed through a blood-stained and deserted land. 

On May 2lst, eleven days after the outbreak of the 
Mutiny, though never a ig ve or horse gunner had Icit 
Meerut cantonment since yy marched back to their 

uarters from the ever-memorable bivouac, Malcolm led his 
light horsemen ‘north, along the Grand Trunk Road, in 
the direction of Mazuffernugger. 

A native brought news that a collector and his wife were 
hiding in a swamp near the road. Happily, in this ia- 
stance, fhe two were rescued, more dead t' alive. 

The little cavalcade was returning slowly to the station® 
when one of the troopers catght the f-beats of a 
galloping horse behind them. Malcolm reined up, and 
soon a British officer appeared round a bend in the road. 
Mounted on a 'y country-bred, and wearing the sem:i- 
native uniform of the Com = fe regiment, the stranyver 
was sufficiently remarkable-looking to attract attention, 
apart from the fact that he came, absolutely alone, from 
a quarter where it was courting death to travel without 
an escort. 

He was tall and spare of build, with reddish-brown 
hair and beard, blue eyes that gleamed with the cold fire 
of steel, close-set lips, firm chin, and the slightly-hook«d 
nose with thin nostrils that seems to be one of Natur.'s 
tokens of the man born to command his fellows when the 
ares arm and clear brain are needed in the battle- 

He rode easily with a loose rein, and he waved his dis- 
engaged hand the instant he caught sight of the white 
aces. 

“ Are you from Meerut?” he asked, his voice and manner 
conveying a curious blend of Prasjeetent and gentility. 

“Yes. And you?” said Malcolm, trying to conceal his 
amazement at this apparition. 

“T am Lieutenant Hodgon, of the lst Bengal Fusiliers. 1 
have ridden from Kurnaul, where the Commander-in-Chief 
is waiting until communication is opened with Meerut. 
Where is General Hewitt?” 

“TI will take you to him. From Kurnaul, did you szy! 
When did you start?” 

“ About this hour yesterday.” 

Malcolm knew then that this curt-spoken cavalier had 
ridden nearly a hundred miles through an enemy’s country 
in twenty-four hours. 

“Is a horse equal to another hour’s canter?” he 
inquire 5 

He ought to be. I took him from a bunniah when my 


own fell in a village about ten miles in the rear.” 
Bidding a young bank manager take charge of te 
detachment, Frank led the new-comer rapidly to hiad- 


neral into the saddle. 
“ Hewitt is an old man, and cautious, therefore.” ¢x- 
plained Frank in loyal defence of his chief. “ Perhaps lie 
deems it right to await the orders you are now bringing.” 
“An old man! You mean an old woman, perhaps? | 
come from one. I had to go on my knees almost before I 
could persuade Anson to let me start.” ‘ 
“Well, you must admit that you have mado a daring 
and lucky ride?” 
“ Nonsense! Why is one a soldier? I would cross tho 
infernal regions if the need arose.” . 
That was William Hodson’s way. Men who met hin 
began by disliking his hectoring, supercilions bearing. 
soon learnt to forget his gr ness, and think only of 


The 
his yallantry and - ip. 

At any rate, his stirring advice and the dispatches he 
brought roused the military authorities at Meerut into 
activity. Canying vite him a letter-to the Commander.in- 
Chief, he quitted Meerut again that night, and dismounted 
outside Anson’s tent at Kurnaul at 
day. 


In India the word “ 
ment outside the three 
railways in the country. 

(Another instalment next week.) 


lawn on the second 


jon” denotes any European settle. 
towns. In 1867 there were [cw 
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[Recently 
Son extra- 


Shetland, 
and its appearance revives the old question whether the 
sea-serpent really does exist. The sea-serpent, is, of 
course, a favourite subject 0 ridicule and contempt, but 
that this attitude is not wholly justified may be seen from 
the following i agrel of eminent scientific men to the 
question—Does sea-serpent exist?) 


L—Professor JAMES - COSSAR EWART, 
Regius Professor of Natural History at 
Edinburgh University. 

Trere is not, as far as I am aware, any trust- 
worthy evidence of the existence of an enormous ser- 
pent either in the depths of the ocean or near the 


surface. at such P 

a t exists is, I F 

think, highly im- ; 
proba a ) 4, 


11.—Professor_ 8S. J. HICKSON, Professor of 
Zoology: Victoria University of Manes 
chester. 


I am afraid I am no authority on the subject of 
the sea-serpent, but I have read a good deal of the 
literature on the subject, and am always interested 
in any new statement concerning its 4 nce. 
My attitude towards it is somewhat like that of 
Hume towards miraclee. We know that evidence 


concerning it is often untrustworthy, and we may 
consider that, as the many recently, carefully pre- 
pared, and fully equipped scientific 


ae have 
obtained not a particle of positive evidence concern- 
ing it, it is improbable that it exists at all. 
However, many years’ ience of zoology has 
taught me that the improbable sometimes turns out 
to, be true, and I am not prepared to deny positively 
the existence of some huge and at present u wn 


sea-monster. The evidence upon which the belief in 
the existence of such a creature is based is so con- 
that I have no conception what it is really 
ut I doubt the possibility of the existence in 
and if such a creature 


flictin: 
op! 4 ; 
the sea of any very large snake 
che a aie i . 
seems to me it 
must belong to 
an, _ unknown 
order 
saurians, 


11I._Dr. R. BOWDLER SHARPE, Assistant- 
Keeper, Department of Zoology, British 


Museum. 


I rmx there is no longer any doubt about there 
being some : 
kind of sea- 
monster. 


IV.—Professor R. J. ANDERSON, Pro- 
fessor of Natural History, Geology, and 
Mineralogy, Queen’s College, Galway. 


Iw regard to the “Great Sea Serpent,” Mosasaurus, 
® cretaceous form of reptile, which in some respects 
was like the ophidian group, was about fifty feet 
long. An American form is much aonpated, and 
more snake-like. This also is a fossil of the cretaceous 
system. 

Palacophis of the lower eocene, and later, was 
nearly twenty feet long. So that we may conclude 
that snakes twenty feet xan and snake-like forms 
fifty or sixty feet long, can live well in water. 

vided only, however, that the conditions of 
temperature are observed. The surface water must 
not be very cold, as reptiles cannot bear undue lower- 
ing of the external temperature, so far as we know 
them ; and, unlike fishes, they are unable to go to & 
a equable current at some depth and remain 


Small water snakes, however, are common, and these 
are good swimmers. Some of these are preserved as 
specimens ia many museums. It is likely that we 
have not got the largest of these yet. 

You will, I hope, permit me to say that descri tions 
ral animals require to be very accurate in order to 

satisfactory. 


mity is very desirable for this purpose, and, 


To those about to travel: Sign the 82,000 Railway Inevran 


— mentbouing possible 

What Famous Professors Think arpa _ ~ a 
or hi na! 

on the Subject. . ( those with ehly pat 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


=f pails, a er view 


animal one 
who is ppeushomed fo make 
descriptive particulars 
the differential kind and 
to note details. 
Drawings or photos 
taken with care are of the 


yer may 

shark lives in the ific. This animal 

ngth of sixty feet, is a 

snake. 

eimitiel to exist in both 
large men 

of this class was stranded or washed ashore ab Dugort, 

Ireland, some years go. 

I did not hear about it until Sir W. lower, of 


‘The local 
sent to him by the late Duke of Argyll. The 
doctor in response to a letter told me he had seen 
the animal, but no trace of it remained. ; 

It seems that one of these was found to be ninety 
feet from tip to tip of arms, with body fourteen 
feet. Such an animal might have been mistaken for 
a sea snake, if the animal reached the surface with 
the arms collapsed, and if it appeared near the shore 
with only one or two wriggling arms visible. : 

I am afraid I cannot tell you more. Anatomists 
“live by sight” and not by faith. The proverbial 
“two and two” do not “make four” in Nature, where 
the structures present something new in every anim 
examined. 

No reference to the inner 
found, FS much help. I 
many the etories you refer to very 
and am delighted with all those “ yarns” about sharks 
which sailors unwin 


bring them into the oJ. tna 
laboratory: R J: . 
vV.—Professor E. A. MINCHIN, Professor 


of Protozoology in the University of 
London. 

So far as I am concerned, I have quite an open 
mind on the subject of the sea serpent, and am quite 
ready to believe in its existence, provided the evidence 
for it be satisfactory. But I cannot say that I regard 
the evidence that has been brought up to the present 
ag convincing. . 

I see no reason why some huge animal (the word 
“serpent” must not taken strictly—it might as 
well be called “dragon” as anything else) should not 
exist in the ocean. . 

The question is, rather, it seems to me, supposing 
such a creature did exist, would it have succeed: 
so long in evading scientific—that is, trustworthy 
observations? 

This is a point which would depend largely on 
the creature’s breeding habits, an in particular 
whether or not it was ciliged to seek the land to 
deposit eggs, like turtles, for instance. If, on the 
other rant it were viviparous, like the whale tribe, 
it would be more : ‘ —s 
easy for it to evade f° &. Bicwahicd 
observation. nae: 


“Now,” said the school-teacher, gicscing iene the 

i ys during 
you tell me what is 
the meaning of ‘divers iseases’?” 

Then silence reigned for a few minutes, 
teacher scanned 
hope that he 
on one of them. 

“Yes, Tommy?” he said eagerly to a little chap 
holding up his hand. “Don’t be shy. You generall 
have an answer for everything. Come, now, spe 
up!’ 

Pi Please sir,” said Tommy, with superb confidence, 
“ divers’ diseases is water on the brain!” 


— ee 


THE DOCTOR SPEAKS. 

I~ the more modest walks of his calling the trades- 
man is not distinguished by enterprise or striking 
originality ; but occasionally we do sed an advertising 
legend which denotes profound wit in its creator. 

John Snobbins, the cobbler, for instance, has re 
cently christened his establishment “The Boot 
Hospital.” A customer of a kindred lightsome spirit 
brought him a pair of boots which would have dis- 
graced a eg tramp. 

“Shouldn’t ’ave these mended, if I was you,” said 
Snobbins severely. “I should present ’em to the 
deservin’ pore.” 

“But I want them mended,” was the reply. “This 
is supposed to bd a hospital for boots, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it’s a ’ospital, all right enough; but it ain’t 
a mortuary!” 


How Fortunes Are Made—Immense Sums Waiting | 


—Hundreds of a chamearonee of Gaining Fortunes 


Deer down in the hearts and minds of all of, us is 
the instinctive desire for fame and fortune, and we 
look with wistful,. eager eyes at those who have 
knocked at the door of Success and have found 
entrance therein. Nothing is more sane and sensible 
than the wish to be comparatively wealthy, for despite 


all that may be gested to the contrary, the pos- 
session of means affluence implies happiness and a 
smiling pathway through life. 


, some men abuse riches, but is not every 
+ mis-handled here and there by an occasional 
te possessor P 
nw re vate ae peg eee at pee pa some 
w as a ion in w 0! 088 
who are already rich can enter. J 
es eae e gavel ee like ee | 
without a m rw possi! ity o 
entering have we, with our few eada and shillings 
st the bulky bank books of millionaire P 
All that we have been able to do is to watch these 
fortunate ones turning their thousands over and over 
and duplicating their fortunes. 
Participation has been barred for two sufficient 


reasons. 

First, We have not had the necessary capital for 
gigantic operations. 

nd. We could not afford to run the risk of 

losing our little all. 

Yet despite all this we have an ardent desire to enter 
the “race for wealth,” and to taste the joys and glories 
which the acquisition of a prize would bring. 


YOU CAN ENTER THE RACE. 


golden, glorious 
fect in Sonar 


L tweerye of 
< 000, and the like, spot cash and down on the 
nail, 
as £5, which can be either paid at once or made up by 
weekly payments of 2s. 6d. 

Just contemplate this for one moment, for possibl 
you possess a £5 note. Try and realise just what it 
means, for this is no romance, but actual reality. 
Facts are often stranger than fiction, and this 
is a fact, sanctioned, endorsed, and guaranteed b 
European Governments and Municipalities. Your 
note provides you not with one opportunity alone, but 
hundreds of chances yearly of earning large 


awards, and all the time your £5 is bearing good 
time you can sell mange Ms at 


interest, and at any 
par value. 

This is made possible by investing in the Premium 
Bonds issued by the Governments of France, Russia, 


‘Austria, Turkey, Egypt, etc., and by the Municipalities 


of prosperous towns, such as Paris, Bruseels, Vienna, 
Lyons, illes, Antwerp, etc. 
YOUR CAPITAL SECURED TO THE HILT. 


Not only secured, but continually increasing by regular 
degrees in value and with hundreds of opportunities of 
being redeemed by the Government as well as the 
hundreds of opportunities of earning the large sum of 
money mentioned before. 

Financiers are agreed that, for small investors, men 
and women who have but a few pounds, or men and 
women who are just starting to save and can spare a 
few shillings weekly from their earnings, Premium 
Bonds represent the most ideal form o' investment 
that the wit and intelligence of men can devise. 

This brings the mechanic into line with the 
millionaire; gives the working man the same privileges 
as the wealthy; bestows upon the t mass of the 

ple the same financial possibilities which hitherto 
eve been monopolised by an exclusive set. 

The subject should be considered and pondered over 
by every Pearson's Weekly reader, whether man or 
woman, married and single. This article necessarily 
can only outline the matter, but full details are con- 
tained in the new Blue-book, issued by the Inter- 
national Securities Syndicate, Westminster Palace 
Gardens, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. Get pen and 
paper and write them asking for it, mentioning P.W. 
and you will receive a copy Per return of post. Its 
perusal will et you full knowledge and grasp of all 


particulars.—[Apvr.] 
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DRAMATIC 
SERIAL STORY. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT. 


Someone Celia Knew, 


BuRGoYNE, savagely conscious of his undignified position, 
glared at the man ss silence, which he hoped locked 
withering” and contemptuous in the eyes of Celia. To 
make an enemy of the man might, as he well knew, result 
in some as-if-accidental contretemps during the performance 
that would “ queer the show ” ; a malcontent stage hand has 
a good many opportunities of being spiteful. So Burgoyne 
chose the better part of discretion. He turned sharply to 
we wal Mise Le sham oing to k 
ell, Miss Lewi ) are g to me waitiag 
all day!” he shouted, with Mylene. of indignation, as 
though it were she and not his own altercation with the 
stage hand that had been the direct cause of the interrup- 
tion of the rehearsal. “Pick up your cue. Upon my sou', 
what do you think you're engaged for—to 10 to sleep at 
the wings, whilst the stage is kept waitiig because you 
haven't taken the trouble to study your script?” 
Burgoyne suddenly saw that Celia’s surprised eyes were 
on him, and it struck him that his loss of temper was un- 
wise ; he had every reason for being anxious to make a good 
impression on this girl. ; : 
You must not think that, as a rule, I am an impatient 
person, Miss Fairlie,” he eaid, as if by way of apology. 
But this is a time of terrible strain, you know—one is so 
anxious in the interests of the show, that it reacts on one’s 
nerves. Only the artist realises how tremendous the strain 
a big part is to the actor. You see, the'whole play virtually 
rests on my shoulders—my part is virtually the play. But 


you will see I shall carry it through!” he added 
complacently. . . 
Through that morning Burgo kept by Celia’s side, 


except when the cue came for his scenes. He spoke to 
Celia in confidential, lowered tones trying to create a 
good impression ; his manner towards her iriend made Olive 
suddenly apprehensive. She had never liked Burgoyne. 

“Since nothing would deter Celia from coming, I am 
glad I am hero too, to look after her,” Olive told herself, 
suddenly conscious how thoroughly she mistrusted this 
suave actor-manager who had been responsible for Celia’s 
début on the stage. 


Brentholme treated the fact that Mr. Burgoyne’s tour 
with “the latest West-end success” was opening in their 
town with disheartening indifference. It was to a very 
Meagre audience that the curtain was yang <P on the per- 
formance in which Celia was to make her professional 
début, and the few who had bestowed their patronage 
seemed to have left their enthusiasm at home. 

Celia was suffering agonies of fright when the bag- 
gage man, who, among his many duties combined that of 

-boy, knocked at the door of the dressing-room shortly 
before the curtain rose: “ Beginners for First Act!” But 
she had plenty of pluck; she set her teeth, then, as she 
made her entrance on the lighted stage, she forgot her ner- 
vousness and remembered ony her part. 

The first act was not half through before it was plain 
that the interest of the audience was not gripped. Not 
only hrgi Burgoyne’s interpolations and _ alterations 
detracted puneiderelly from the piece, but his acting was 
stiff and wooden; and the resident manager, watching from 
the stage-box, groaned to himself. He recognised a dis- 
position on the part of the audience to guy some of the 
actor-manager’s portentous mannerisms, and he saw a bad 
week’s business in prospect. The show was going badly, 
and probably each person in the house to-night would 
the means of keeping away several possible patrons by 
adverse criticism. 

The company were tired with the long day’s rehearsal, 
which had lasted till four o’clock, and were dispirited by 
the small and unenthusiastic audience. Celia, after making 
her first exit, walked to the dressing-room, her spirits 
damped; it was all so different from the début she had 
fooked forward to through rose-tinted glasses—the crowded 
house, the spontaneous bursts of applause. 

The dressing-room that she shared with Olive was a 
‘dreary place, to reach which one had to pe one’s wa 
under the stage; it was small, low-ceiled, badly ventilated, 
with unplastered brick walls that at some remote pericd had 
been whitewashed ; the small window below the level of the 
street wee apparently not constructed to open, and the 
atmosphere was rank with the conflicting odours of grease- 
paint, violet powder, and gas. 

A broad w shelf ran along one side; there was an 
enamelled tin basin and water-jug, the mirror was flawed, 
two gas jets hissed in D neg ag wire cages. ‘The British 
workman goes out on strike in his hundreds for grievances 
far less actual than the very real grievances which the 
provincial actor is usually compelled to endure night after 
night, unless he has the luck to be leading man, in nine out 
of every ten theatres in the country. 

“I think the Brentholme people are perfectly horrid!” 
broke out Celia indignantly, as she came into the dressing- 
room where Olive was. “Just now Mies Lewisham, be- 
cause she was nervous about the interruptions from the 
audience, forgut her lines, and someone from the gallery 
shouted out: ‘Speak on the dumb alphabet with your 
fingers, Miss, if you've left. your voice at your lodgings!’ 
‘And then there was a great guffaw of laughing. She was 
trembling all over when she came off. What pigs they 


All through the week the business was uniformly bad; 
Burgoyne’s face grew longer and longer. His letters and 
telegrams to Ailwyn Trent were alike left unanswered. 
{The low comedian went about gloomily, predicting dis. 
aster to the tour; and even Celia's enthusiasm was damped. 
Olive herself had never been attracted by the stage, and 
she had only come because she wished to be with Celia; 


No Past is Dead. 


By SIDNEY WARWICE, 


ed first few days’ experience made her like the life even 


Her mistrust and dislike of Burgoyne did not diminish ; 
with the rest of the company she and Celia were soon on 
terms, even Miss Lewisham 
tile attitude towards these “Society amateurs,” as ehe 
designated them, won over in spite of herself by the mag- 
netism of Celia’s disposition. fore the end of the first 
week she was borrowing from Celia’s wardrobe, or giving 
her hints about the art of making up, as though they 
known each other for 

Business did not mend much in the second town, though 
here they had not the competition of a rival theatre; and 
yas apart from the gloomy prospects of the tour, Olive 

ound herself heartily wishing herself and Celia out of the 

company she was apprehensive about the growing in- 
timacy between her friend and Burgoyne, whose attentions 
were growing more marked. 

Celia always laughed at her remonstrances. 

“I think Mr. Burgoyne is most kind. He's in- 
terested in my career; and you mustn't forget that I owe it 
to him that I got my ¢ ce.” 

For Celia was still etage-struck, and it was plain to Olive 
that B ne was doing his utmost to foster the girl’s 
craze. Olive was sure that so far Celia was only attracted 
by the actor, not the man himself in Burgoyne; but the 
situation had dan She: seondered iF sink ought not to 
take the law into her own hands and write to Mr. Ferrol. 

One night, when she returned to her dressing-room from 
the stage, Olive found a note addessed to her stuck in the 
frame of the mirror. The address had been written in 
“ printed ” capitals, as if to disguise the errr of the 
sender, and brief note inside was written e same 


way. 

This was the note: uieeuara ' 

“Keep an eye on your friend an joyne—Burgo: "a 
been at this sort of game before, and es @ wrong ahs 

There was no clue to the identity of the writer—except 
perhaps a smudge of grease-paint on the sheet, from which 
no doubt the detective of a sensational s could have 
divined volumes, but which gave no clue to Olive. 

She stared at the note perplexed. The effect of this 
warning, coming on the top of her own suspicions, helped 
further to increase Olive'’s uneasiness. 

Almost as she finished reading it, Celia came into the 
room, and the va murmur of the orchestra from be- 
yond the footlights, with which the air of the dressing- 
room was tremulous, grew louder for an instant, and all 
bel once became fainter dgain as the door was opened :nd 
closed. 

“Olive, have you your purse with you?” cried Celia. 
“TI wish, if you ve, you would lend me a shilling until 
to-morrow’s treasury ”—Celia was great on technical terms. 
“I borrowed it from Flo Lewisham this afternoon, and 
forgot all about it till now. And don’t let me forget I owe 
you something as well.” 

A sudden suspicion flashed into Olive’s mind at the words 
—why, she could hardly have said. fhe knew that Celia 
had some money of her own when the tour commenced; 
she had wondered vaguely when Celia had come to borrow 
from her before going ont to do some shopping on the 
previous afternoon. § ut the question point Sank 3 

“ Celia, you haven't n 
Sanat! . 

Under her make-up the girl changed colour at the 
challenge, and Olive knew that her suspicion was right. 

“Why do es ask such a question?” Celia said evasively. 

“Celia,” Olive persisted quietly, “I want to know—not 
from any motive of idle curiosity.” 

“Well, what if I have? It was my own money,” said 
Celia defiantly—there was an unusual gleam of anger in 
her eyes. “I didn’t tell you because I know that you don’t 
like Mr. Burgoyne, though I am sure you have no reason, 
no good reason, that is, for your prejudice. He has been 
awfully kind to me, the kindness of real disinterested 
friendship—and I was only too glad to do this little thing 
in return. Mr. Burgoyne has been abominably treated by 
someone or other who promised to back him financially. 
On the strength of promises from this man, who is ver 
rich, he tells me, Mr. Burgoyne invested all his own avail- 
able capital in the tour—the savings of years; and now 
this man, it seems, is trying to back out, leaving Mr. Bur- 
goyne in a terrible hole. When he told me this, I at once 
offered, of course, to lend him what I had to tide him over 
his present difficulties—and I had the greatest trouble in 
persuading him to accept it. I should have felt horribly 
mean if I hadn't done, after all his kindness; and it was 
only £25——” 


@ 


lending money to Mr. 
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Author of “Shadows of London," “The Knave of Diamonds," “In Name Only,” etc., ete. 


“Celia, dear, you are the dearest, most ge 
pulsive soul I know, and I wouldn't have yon peer Mar " 
said Olive; “only—no, I don’t like this Mr, Burgoyne, ard 
I don’t like to see growing intimacy with him. \v}, 
should he have told you of his monetary difficulties? ] “ 
afraid I am rather sceptical about his motive bein: other, 
wise than the desire to work upon your sympathies—_" 

Celia’s eyes flashed, and for the first time during their 
friendship an angry retort trembled on her lips. Shc felt 
co strongly that, im her judgment of Mr. Burgoyne, Olive 
was ungenerous and unjust. But she checked the words 

“We won't talk about it any more, Olive,” she said 
“because we should only quarrel, and you're such a deat 
I wouldn’t quarrel with you for the world. I’m on a ain 
in oa aw rca sg gene go.” 2 

iia snatec! up wrap for which she had 
departed hastily to wait for ber cue at the wings om 
live was not “on” egain till the next act. She cat 

in the dressing-room, thinking of that warning note that 
someone had sent to fend a keener edge to her suspicions— 
had it been Miss Lewisham who wrote it? The act was 
nearing the finale, the strains of the orchestra could be 
heard gradually mounting oe a crashing crescendo, then 
there was a burst of somewhat perfunctory applause, and 
Olive knew that the curtain had dro , 

A minute later Celia burst axkitelly into the dressing. 


room. 
“Olive,” she cried breathlessly, “whom do you think 
I've seen?” Her voice was dismayed. “I caught a glimpse 
of him in one of the front rows of the stalls; I couldn't 
possibly be mista i 
“But who is it? Not your father?” cried Olive in 


urprise. 

“No; but it can’t be an accident, Jim being hero— 
they've found out at home where I am! It must mean that 
—it can’t mean anyt else,” Celia cried, looking at 
Olive in consternation. They had traced her—would her 
father insist upon taking her away from the profession she 
had adopted? She was not of age yet; what if her father 
should enforce his authority, and insist upon her returning 
home, to the stepmother whom she hated! “It was Jim 
Carruthers. You've often heard me ak of hin—I be. 
lieve you’ve met him. Well, he’s in house to-night!” 

“Jim Carruthers?” 

Olive heard the news with a kind of sudden relief, 
following, as it did, u that anonymous note that had 
disquieted her. Jim Carruthers was an old friend of the 
Ferrols whom she had met once—a man of four-and-twenty 
with a good-tempered, rather good-looking, boyish face— 
the face of a man one could rely on. Celia had known Jim 
Carruthers almost since childhood, and treated him in 
consequence with the unceremoniousness she might have 
accorded to an elder brother. Olive had more than a 
je Jim was in ove hg ronan ae 

“ Per! you were mistaken,” Olive suggested, hopin 
that Celia had not been mistaken. ee are 

“As though I could mistake Jim!” the other cried. 
“Well, they shan’t take me away from the stage!” and she 
stamped her foot with a petulant impatience. 

Celia had been right. As she and Olive left the stage 
entrance that night after the  sacagcainat pe they found the 
tall figure of Mr. Jim Carruthers peeking a@ cigarette on 
the pavement outside. The lamplight fell on the lazy, 
good-humoured face. 

“Well, Miss Truant? Hope it didn’t give you a shock 
seeing me in the etalls—I saw you'd spotted me,” was his 
greeting to Celia, as he came forward. “ And—why, it 
can’t be Lady Trent?” in surprise to Olive. 

“Yes, it is; but please don’t breathe a hint of that fact 
here!” cried Olive quickly. “I am Miss Hurst at pre- 
sent,” as she shook hands with him. 

“Why are you here, Jim?” demanded Celia with a 
little frown. 

“Partly to look after you, Cis,” Jim said, in his im- 
perturbable way. “Afraid you might be getting into 
mischief, you know!” 

“You might have saved yourself the trouble,” was 
pee ungracious answer. “Did dad send you? Is dad 

ere?” 

“No; doesn't know yet. You see, I wasn’t sure 
myself tha? my suspicion’ was right until I saw you on the 
on. Too bad of you, you know, Cis, running off on this 
wild freak; worried your father no end——” 

“But I told him not to worry,” retorted Celia, charm- 
ing] illogical. 

That's all pe well, Cis; but you should make aliow- 
ance for your father having ordinary human feelings, you 
know!” responded Jim nonchalantly. 7 

“ How did you find out where I was?” demanded Celia. 

“Well, I remembered how, in those amateur theatricals 
at the Morrises’ place, you got a craze for mumming. and 
that silly ass Burgoyne, whom they hired to stage-mana;e, 
stuffed a lot of footlight nonsense into your head,” re- 
marked Jim Carruthers casually. “I happened to sce 
quite by chance that Burgoyne had taken out a company, 
and when I heard from your father about your having 
disappeared, I tumbled to it at once that probably Bur- 
goyne had persuaded you to go on the stage. I didn't 
mention my suspicions, I just ran down here to make 
sure——” 

As he was speaking the stage door opened, and Mr. 
Herbert Burgoyne himself came out. : 

He started as he saw Carruthers speaking to Celia and 
Olive, and a frown crossed his face for a moment. Ho 
recognised Carruthers at once as having been one of th3 
guests at the country house where he had been engag~] in 
a professional capacity—and the man, too, of all others. 
whom at the time he had regarded as a possible rival. In 
i name of all that was unlucky, what had brought him 

re? ‘ 

But he forced a smile, and with a careless jauntiness of 
manner he walked up to the little group. 

(Continued on page 134). 
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HOW BRIGHT'S DISEASE CAN BE AVOIDED. 


the System Cleansed 


Flush Your a 


Gravel deposits indicate the urgent 
necessity of cleansing the kidneys, which 

is perfectly performed by the aid of 
a aa Powder. 


Remarkable Evidence. 
“ 54, Brecknock Road, London, N.W., 


Free of all Cost 


Kutnow’s Powder not only keeps the 
kidneys in perfect working order, but 
also acts beneficially on the stomach, 
liver, and bowels. 


“ Fune 1, 1907. 


Kutnow’s Powder removes headache 
almost instanter, neutralises acidity of 
the stomach, and clears away all sour, 
fermented débris. 

We now ask you to fill in the Coupon 
below and test this beneficial remedy 
free of charge. 


Free Trial Coupen 


Please send me a Free Sample of 
Kutnow’s Powder. 


(WRITE DISTINCTLY.) 


Kutnow’s Powder dissolves uric acid 
and quickly eliminates it from the 
system ; it also cleanses the bladder 
and relieves all pain. 

Kutnow’s Powder, being free from 
sugar, is particularly suitable in cases 
of Bright’s disease and diabetes. 


Guard Against Fraud 


The Genuine Kutnow’s Powder can be had of 
all conscientious Chemists at 2s. 0d. per bottle, 
or direct from Kutnow’s London Offices for 3s. post 


** Dear Sirs,—I have much pleasure 
in recommending Kutnow’s Powder 

to anyone suffering from kidney 
complaint. My wife has suffered from 
chronic Bright’s Disease for over ten 
years, and I can truthfully say that 
she is quite a different woman after 
taking two bottles. You are at liberty 

to send anyone to her to testify as 
to the truth of this statement. I 
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Send this Form to 8. KUTNOW & Co. Lp, 
41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


| Leap,” are on the carton and bottle. You then get 
“W. BEDFORD.” 


Genuine Kutnow’s Powder 


—; POWDER ENSURES GOOD HEALTH 
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99 Entirely Reaghnces LAK KEYS : 
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Tan, etc., and 
Saves A SOVEREIGN. 


KEEPS the SKIN 


SOFT, SMOOTH, a Dbl ELEM 
and WHITE 


UPON HAYING GENUINE LS k 


They're PEEK FREAN’S-A Guarantee of Purity. # 


Ar Att Seasoxs. 


INVALUABLE 
FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESHING after Walking, Golfirg, Cycling, 
Motoring, Tennis, Boating, 
GENTLEMEN WILL FIND IT WONDERFULLY EOOTHING IF APPLIED AFTER Suavine, 


Bottles, Liey 1/0, and B/G each, of all Chemists and Stores. M. BEETHAM & SON, Choltenham, 
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A Breakfast Cup for a 1d. 
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THOS. SYMINGTON & CO. Please Mention Werks as 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


To Make White Wine Whey. le. 
To one pint of fast-boiling milk, throw 
in one wineglassful of cooking sherry, let 
it curdle, strain the whey through a fine 
siove. Sweeten to taste, and serve hot. 


French Beans and Bacon. ; 

Slice French beans and boil as usval, then 
drain. iy: slices of streaky bacon duintily, 
place on a hot dish to keep warm. Pour away 
most of the bacon fat, put the beans in the 
pan, seagon with pepper and a dash of lemon 
juice and shake over the fire till hot. Have 
the bacon arranged in a circle on the dish and 
pile the beuns in the centre. 


Vegetable Marrow Fritters. 

Take a nice young vegetable marrow, wipe 
it clean, and boil in plenty of boiling water, 
till it is tender. Then remove the skin, cut 
the marrow into convenient-shaped pieces, 
drain on a cloth, dredge with flour. Dip into 
frying batter and fry in deep fat till a golden 
colour. Scatter grated cheese over and serve 
atonce. (Reply to Epsom ReaDER). 


Poached Egge and Mutton. 

Take slices of rather underdone mutton of 
about the size of a poached egg. Soak these 
for about an hour in two teaspoonfuls of 
salad oil mixed with two ag og of 
vinegar. Then drain dry, and boil lightly. 
Have ready as many poa eggs as you have 
pieces of meat, set one on each piece, arrange 
on a hot dish. Pour round a good thick 
gravy or tomato sauce and serve hot. 


A Musbroom Sauce Recipe 

Is in great demand just now. Either 
button or flat mushrooms can be used for this 
sauce, which is an advantage. First wash the 
mushrooms in cold water, 
old soft cloth; the flat ones should cut 
rather small. Take some good beef gravy and 
stew the mushrooms in it, rejecting the stalke. 
Add a little ketchup, pepper and salt, a bit of 
lemon peel and a lump of butter. Remove the 
peel, thicken the sauce with brown flour and 
serve. 

Novel Wav to CooK Ducks, Chicken 
or Joint. . 

This recige is ially useful to those 
aho cook on a small oil or gas stove. Put 
some dripping into an iron saucepan, taking 
more than you would if the joint were to be 
roasted. Let the fat get quite hot, put in the 
fowl or meat, put on the lid. After twenty 
minutes the meat will be brown, so turn it and 
cover By this process the steam is all 
kept in, and the meat becomes very tender. 
Brown the potatoes under the meat. (Thanks WwW 
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HOME NOTES 


. YOU MUST HAVE A PINAFORE BLOUSE. 
THE so-called Summer seems to have caused 


{owing to the serious effect 
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being rapidly prepare 
is so acceptable. 
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other 
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yard and a quarter of 
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>S0c<— 
BAD MANICURING. 


remedy for chop: 
tin cup. 


ere will be surprising results. 


SOME HINTS ON IRONING. 


Bg careful in ironing lace ribbons, or any long, narrow strips, rot to 
stretch them crooked, but to do them slowly, straight, and evenly, the 
point of the iron pressing out every scallop separately. 

Always iron lace and needlework on the wrong side. Collars should be ticki 
done first lengthways, then crossways. Take care not to stretch one half | bottom of thepan. Let the fruit boil, then add 
larger than the other. 

eets and tablecloths should be ironed double with alarge iron, pressing.| scum as it rises. Simmer gently for u few 
on them hard and heavily. 

All coloured things must be done with the iron rather cooler than for white | Some 
clothes, as too great heat will injure the colour. Iron them alwa 
wrong side, whenever the manner in which they are made will allow it. 

m about to iron a dress, begin at the bodice, next iron the sleeves, 
and lastly the skirt, commencing at the upper part. 


annoyance to Lessor gat 

been procurable at hie <3 Before Papering a Whitewashed Wall. 
¢ maids and 
matrons bewailed their providence 


d. 
That is where the pinafore blouse 
as it is in 
two parta—with the guimpe 
changeable—it is possible not only 
to add to the comfort of existing 
new blouses, but to hide the defects 
¢ their first youth. 

pestisaleyy costal, tora ard 
found ular’ al, for a 
of 20-inch” all- 
over lace will furnish a smart new 
guimpe for the blouse, but that can 
easily be put aside in favour of 
impes or blouses, for wear 
with the “pinafore” of cashmere, 
If you want a 
waiatband to match, you must geta 

“it find 
goods, but otherwise you wi 
three-quarters of a yard sufficient 
i for the “ pinafore.” A yard and a 
half of 36-inch lining will secure a foundation for bodice and sleeves. 
pole deg ot made separately or no, the various portions must fasten at the 
centre back. 


and mutilated cuticle: Buy sixpenny- b smal 
Heat the oil oer a gas jet, and many kinds of fever may be carried in the 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Wash it over with vinegar or you will fi 
that the peper will not adhere prover. 


The Juice of a Raw Onion 
ae ee ee ne Ob 8 Da tt 
ang remove the sting if it be 
left bebind, and then lay a slice of raw onion 
on the place. The smarting will cease at once, 
Wood Worme in Furniture 
Are very difficult to destroy entirely, but 
by constantly rubbing on turpentine the pest 
can be kept under. Also use turpentine and 
beeswax instead of any other furniture polish, 
(Reply to BLack.) 


Black and White Silk 

May be washed in rain water to which 4 
good handful of salt is added. Do notru) the 
silk with soap, but knead it in a warm lather, 
then rinse and fold in clothes to dry. Iron 
while still damp. 

Soap Suds. 

If these be thrown on a garden or used for 
watering window boxes they will be very 
beneficial to the plants; sometimes they are 
used for cl window panes. This is a 
mistake for after the sun has shone on the 
giaes it will get cloudy; a newspaper dipped in 
petroleam will clean windows better, after 
whisk they should be polished with a chamois 


inter- 


Flies are not Merely Annoying, 

But they are often positively dangerous 
and therefore should be relentlessly exter- 
minated from health considerations. There is 


Many women suffer from the results of bad manicuring. First aid to | no doubt that flies alighting on any kind of 
these sufferers is the advice to give up having their nails manicured unless 
and dry in an | they can find a manicure. 

ereis ag 
worth of pure olive oil and a sm 
taking care that it does not get too hot. Soak the fingers in the oil 
fifteen minutes, reheating the oil if it gets too cool. Do this three times a 
week and in two weeks 


matter often convey infection. In India it 
has been proved that cholera germs are often 
carried in this way, and, of course, small-pox 


same manner. 


For Greengage Jam 

Be sure that the fruit is quite dry and 
sound. Cut the mgages in half and remove 
the stones, and allow three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar to one of fruit, weighed before the 
stones are removed. Put the greengages into 
the preserving pan with a little water, just 
sufficient to prevent the fruit sticking to the 
the sugar and stir, constantly removing the 
minutes before allowing it to boil ap quickly. 
ple like to 
add a few kernels to 
this jam, and consider 
that they improve its 
flavour. 


on the 


NO PAST IS DEAD (continued from page 132.) 


“Mr. Carruthers, surely, whom I had the pleasure of 
meeting at the Morrises’ place some months ago? This is. 
‘indeed, an unexpected pleasure!” he said effasively. «T 
am delighted to renew our acquaintance, Mr. Carruthers,” 
holding out his hand. 

Jim Carruthers looked at the suave, insincere, smiling 
face in the lamplight; his own good.- red face became 
for an instant stern and hard. 

“Afraid the delight is all on your side, then, Mr. Bur- 
we he drawled deliberately. 

e turned away, ignoring the outstretched hand. 


V 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE. 


A Glimpse of the Seamy Side, 


Burcoyne was not prepared for the rebuff. The other 
man’s deliberate enub after his effusive ing discon- 
certed him, and it added to his sense of humiliation that 
Celia and Miss Hurst were witnesses of it; his attempt to 
carry off the situation with a fine carelessness of manner 
was rather badly done. But as he raised his hat and passed 
on, the flash of anger he saw in Celia’s eyes brought some 

ht balm to his wounded spirits. 
lia was very angry indeed with Jim Carruthers. 

“Your idea of | taste or good manners was alwa 
original,” she said freezingly. “Your rudeness to Mr. 
warecrae just now was a slight to me, since he is a friend 
of mine. 

Jim Carruthers looked at her surprisedly. 

“A friend of yours, Cis—that bounder?” he exclaimed, 
— into the pretty, flushed face. Then he laughed. 
“Well, I thought it wae like his impudence to claim 
friendship with me just now! He was engaged to etage- 
manage the private theatricals at the Morrises place—and 

the time e man among the lag etree 
ed 1 ay too bumptions and familiar, with eternal 
y ’ to everyone within five minutes of speaking to 
, And now you call him a friend of yours, Cis—w: 
@ rum girl you are!” 


“He is my friend; be has been kindness iteclf,” che 
lnoke 


out. 
“Has he?” seaponiod Jim Carruthers drily. “I know 
this much about Mr. Herbert Burgoyne—he’s induced you 
to leave home to join his tenth-rate company, and so far from 
merely refusing to shake hands with him, I felt more like 
knocking him for having acted in such a blackguardly 
way—for it was blackguardly. If you hadn't been there 
I expect I should have r= ge the impulse. It’s no good 
frowning or putting on frills with me, Cis! I know jolly 
vel) I'm right, and that any decent man would say i am 
ri ” 


Celia bit her lip in vexation. There was a frown in 
the pretty face. She turned to Olive, ignoring him. 

“It is too cold to stand talking here. Besides, it’s late 
and I’m tired. Come, Olive. Good-night,” she added 
curtly to Jim Carruthers. 

Carruthers was quite impervious to hints. 

“Oh, I'm going to see you as far as your . Great 
Scot, mumming’s a nice life when a couple of girls like you 
have to walk back to your lodgings alone at eleven o'clock 
at night through choice slums ike these!” 

Olive laughed. Carruthers’ nonchalance and candour 
that were proof against Celia’s extreme displeasure amused 
her. Celia’s frown , and she made no reply. 

“To-morrow, Cis, I want to see you to have a long talk,” 
continued Jim Carruthers imperturbably, as the three walked 
towards the theatrical lodgings, no very great distance 


ss knows some 0 the 


0 the — eleven.” 
Celia did not ans id not speak once, in fact, all 
the way to their rooms. She walked with her chin very 
much in the air. There was amusement in Jim Carruthers’ 
good-natured eyes; he knew Celia too well for her un- 
ceremonious treatment of him to leave him anything than 
serenely indifferent. . 

Olive was more than glad to see Jim Carruthers. The 
anonymous note that she had found in the dreesing-room 
warning her against Burgoyne had deepened her sense of 


uneasiness on Celia’s account, and the knowledge that Cclia 
had lent Burgoyne money. Mentally she contrasted the two 
men—the man at her side, a typical, wholesome, young 
Englishman, with the look of one who kept himself “fit” 
by his keenness for out-of-door sports, and this poseur of 
an actor—and, for all his enormous vanity, a very poor 
actor too. She was glad Jim Carruthers had t up at 
this juncture of Burgoyne’s growing influence over this 
stage-struck girl. 

hey came to the lodgings. Celia walked inside with a 
curt “Good-night,” not deigning to cast a glance in his 
— Olive paused to eay, as she shook hands with 


“I am glad you came, Mr. Carruthers—because I 
have been uneasy about Cclia. I don’t like Mr. 
Burgoyne. 

Jim laughed grimly. 

“T’ve been reproaching myaat that I was so gentle with 
Burgoyne. Yes, I rather think it was about time I caue 
down to look after things!” he said. 

If Celia had treated him with scant ceremony that night, 
it was the old, gay, charming Celia that he found awaiting 
him, when Jim Carruthers called for her the next morning. 

.They walked through the streets, talking about in- 
different subjects. At in her consuming anxiety, Celia 
broke out abruptly : ; 

“Well, Jim, now that you’ve found out where I am and 
what I'm doing, what are you going to do?” 

He chose to disregard her meaning. 

“Well, I tl tt we'd have a walk—not that the town 
possesses much historic interest, so far as I can sce; there 
seems to be an epidemic of factories, doesn’t there?” 

“You know perfectly what I mean, Jim,” said Celia, 
“don’t pretend to be stupid and misunderstand me. | 
mean are you going to tell dad where I am! If you think 
ae will stop my continuing on the stage, I can assure you 
hat you won't either by sneers or anything elee. My 
mind’ is quite made up. I mean to go on with the 
tour——” 


“ Always supposing that the tour also goes on!” mul: 
mured Carruthers . 


(Another instalment next week.) 


To those about to travel: Sign the 82,000 Railway Insurance Coupon on the third page of the cerise cover, 
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You Don't Look Well 


Perhaps you don’t feel well Your stomach and liver are 
either? You are dull and out of order. But Mother 
fagged, with no appetite ; your * Seigel’s Syrup will cure you ; 
tongue is a bit furred in the it is life for the digestion, and 
morning, and you have brightens and braces like 
occasional headaches. mountain air. 


Mother Scisels 


The 2/6 bottle contains 
times as much yrup witt cure 
you 


(@keoma 


is just as good for Pud- 
dings as it is for Cakes. 


It is so simple and so easy to use. 
It saves time and trouble and there is 
no bother with it. 


Half a 33d. packet makes a pudding 
large enough for a family of six. 


It is just as economical for cakes. 


Recipes for cakes and puddings and 
some useful hints about the making of 
them are enclosed in 
each packet. 


“Cakeoma” is sold 
by all Grocers, Bakers 
and Stores in the British 
Isles. 


Manufactured by 
LATHAM & Co., Lid., LIVERPOOL. 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


‘BEECHAMS PILLS 


will make you Look Well, Feel Well and Keep Well. 


These family favourites ate composed entirely of Medicinal Herbs, and are § 
warranted free from Mercury ot other poisonous substance. They cleanse the 
stomach and bowels: invigorate the whole nervous system and give tone and 
energy to the muscles. BEECHAM’S PILLS have stood the test of over fifty 
years without the publication of testimonials. Parents recommend them to 
» their children: friends recommend them to one another, and 

; BEECHAM’S PILLS RECOMMEND THEMSELVES. 

* i el 


6,000,000 BOXES SOLD ANNUALLY. 
Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lano., an@ 
sold everywhare in “oxes price 1/1% (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills. 


PO COP CCI COO COE. CIE CCA E CART (GCL e 


For the 


f a Holid ys 


Whether holiday making 

in the country, or at the sea- 
side, never be without a good 
supply of Huntley and Palmers 
Ginger Nuts. 


Huntley & Palmers 


GINGER 
NUTS 


are crisp. wholesome, tasty and 
very appetising. 

Made with scrupulous care from 
the very purest materials only. 
Excellent for picnics, etc., and en- 
joyed equally by young and old. 
SPECIAL NOTE: 

When buying Huntley and 
Palmers Ginger Nuts, see 
that every one is stamped 
H. P. 


Without this mark 
none are genuine 


Reading and 
Londoa 
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I want to draw 
your special 
attention 
the second in- 

fine iy a “nd = 

Mr. Louis Tracy's story o indian 
Mutiny. “The Red Year of 1857” has 
formed the theme of many hundreds of novels of 
various grades of excellence, but it has been left for 
Mr. Louis Tracy to weave into the true story of 
the Mutiny a romance that gripe the at‘ :ntion of 
the reader from start to finish. For m ny years 
Mr. ef resided in India, and not only heard 
first hand many of the stories which he embodies 
in his novel, but saw with his own eyes the very 
places where the chief incidents occurred. That 
is the reason way ne is about the story an air 
of genuineness which is lacking in most stories of 
the kind. If you have not begun to read it do so 
now. A glance at first column of page 129 will 
enable you to start right away. 

Another feature of unique interest is the series 
of crime stories under the general 
“Blurred Lights,” which have been specially 
i earson’s by Dick Donovan. Next 
he will present in his own manner the true 


Sweets to the Sweet. 

A postcarD: from Yanx says: “Say, Ed., why do 
girls like sweets, anyway? Both boys and girls 
eat candy when be fae at echool, but, when they 
leave, os drop off, whereas you give a girl a 

+ packet sweets, and she'll rip, and tear, and 

you no end. I allow it ain’t because men 
smoke and girls a Yank, I 
allow it ain’t, neither. Many men don’t smoke, 
but you don’t find them liking sweets. I think 
the reason must be that girls like what suits them. 

* Girls are sweet, so they like sweet things.. The 
only wild animal I know of that likes hugging is 
the bear—and bears love honey. Now; girls like 
hugging, and they love sweet things, too. The 
tastes seem to go together, somehow, don’t they? 

‘*P.W.” Vindicated Again. 

Hottpays, who describes himself as a “school-teacher,” 
writes to protest against a statement made in a 
recent article to the effect that a public school- 
master alee ii ieae —_ romper in a 
year. correspondent says he receives only two 
weeks ot Cariotunes, and four weeks at pret el 
and he has to spend the greater part of them pre 

ing himself for examination. - He appears, 

ver, to have overlooked the fact that the 
en aces in sar asiels eg to preter 
at “public sc ” who have ably got throu 

examinations for which Biase is still difi- 
gently preparing, and which I sincerely trust he 
will with honours. He will then happily 
quali: to leave the ranks of “school teachers,” 
and join the aristocracy of his prcmesion, the public 
schoolmasters, with, as the lawyers say, all the 
privileges and emoluments appertaining thereunto. 


Something to Test. 

R. K. has heard that if you lie down when attacked 
by @ savage dog, the will not touch you. Is 
is the best way, he asks, or is there a better? 
——————It may be the best way, R. K., but 
it is s plan that, from the top of a high tree, I 
should like to see exhaustively demonstrated before 
I cared to try it. If it is not efficacious, then I 
think there is no general rule that can be laid 
down. So much depends on the ses, views. There 
is the conciliatory method in which, quivering 
like a jelly, you say, “Good dog!” Then, “Dear 
old Rover! Good boy! Down, dear old boy, down!” 
Or there is the cpeeive method in which you 
leave the dog to decide whether or not he really 
feels inclined for a good, hard thump with a stick. 
Perhaps the wisest plan is to interpret from the 
dog’s bark whether he is anxious to make a chum 
of you, and, if you think not, to keep a pressing 

engagement in another part of the country. 


Hens and Humans. 

A. H. C. (Latchingdon) sends me a very interesting 
letter on the subject of the fowl that runs across 
the road in the teeth of danger. He confirms m: 
view that the reason why a fowl crosses the 
under the circumstances is because it wante to get 
back home. My correspondent has kept fowls close 
to the railway line for many Phar and as long as 
the fowls are on the home side of the line there is 
no fear of any of them running into danger. On 
the other hand, a cock, by its natural fighting 


instinct, will always wait till- the last 
before Felutanty Mimitting on mt A pas ? ~ 

tter ter, t even admission n 
always conowied. A, og Moos wag once _ 
a i ive bantam, wi resenting 
the intrusion of an ress train, flew at it angrily 
pee i wad" pasaed ir ee et bantam’ 
e ress hi roug) Ss 
eonaiae were duly recovered, thou; amounted 
to very little more than a few claws and s feather 
Still, those who admire a fine show of 


consi 

A fowl that is accustomed to the run 
of an uented road does not seem to be able 
to understand all at once that it must move out 
of the way in a hurry now and then. It usually 
etops in the middle of the road till the last moment, 
in case the intruder should think better of it and 
prefer to go back, and when it finds that it must 
run or be killed, it flaps itself a foot or so out of 
the danger zone with an indignant protest made in 
me at perhaps it is as well we do not under- 
stand. 


Love’se Bumpy Road. 
Rosert writes: “My fiancée came to have tea at 
my lodgings the other day. On the mantelpiece 
she saw the photograph a girl who is a 
old friend of mine, and she is fearfully an 
about it. She says that as I am engaged to her 
I ought not to have any other girl’s portrait in my 
possession. I don’t see this at all. The girl in 
uestion is just like a sister to me, but I am not 
he least bit in love with her. Why should I 
destroy her picture ?”— If your fiancée 
had written me the facts of the case, Rosert, I 
should have advised her to get hold of the photo- 
graph of the best-looking young man she ol 
and to place it in a prominent position where 
could not fail to see it. You wouldn’t have li 
= very mack, ikenge you? a is no real 
arm in your keepi e portrait of your “very 
old friend,’ but I think your fiancée’s objection is 
very natural, and I think you ought to move the 
picture at once. If you feel that you simply can- 
not, I should be inclined to think that you have 
made the wrong girl your fiancée—though you might 
not believe it. 


Haw ! 

Arps has repeatedly heard the word “vase” pro- 
nounced “vause,” more ially in the south of 
England. He asks what is the correct pronuncia- 
tion.——___— The majority of educa’ le in 
the south of England prenounce the “vahs,” 
although Chambers’s dictionary gives this as an 
alternative only, and pute the more correct pro 
nunciation as “vays.” I do not, however, remem- 
ber having met this latter pronunciation, and I 
think anyone who it would be considered a 
little tic. This is just a case where the popu- 
lar view of a pronunciation has triumphed over 
hard and fast rule laid down by the merely learned. 
The form “vause” is a survival of the affectation 
that flourished in the early sixties, when many 
words were deliberately mispronounced with the idea 
that they imparted a note of superiority to the 
Pome F hers as nowadays le who want to be 
t ht distinguished say “ ” for “here,” and 
refer to their ears as “yers.” My own experience is 
that “vause” is more by uneducated peo: 
than others, though in many families, not to 

with illiteracy, such pronunciations occur, 
merely because mother or mother used to 
the word that way, and therefore it must be right. 
There is no argument to advance against such a 
pleasing demonstration of family loyalty, but I 
think if Arps pronounces the word ag “vahs” he 
will be in line with the majority of his fellow- 
countrymen. And most of us ask no more than that. 
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The Stick as a Weapon. 

“Iv you are attacked by roughs,” asks Baron, “which 
is the best end of your stick to use in self-defence? 
I say the ferrule end, because you can use it at 
once, but my friend thinks the butt-end should 
be used.”—_—————_One is really about as useless 
as the other, Baron. You might get in one blow, 
but you would almost cortaint be rushed before 
you could deal another. The way to use & 
stick, or even an umbrella, in self-d is to 
use it as a rapier. Put yourself into a fencing 
attitude, and thrust with the point. It is im- 
possible for a man to get to close quarters with 
ou then, nor, if you are agile, would two assailants 

ave a very merry time of it. I know a man who 
followed this plan when attacked by two tramps 
on a country road, and he says he never saw men 
more astonished than these two when they found 
themselves confronted by the = They made 

a half-hearted attempt dk Tou, 

business; but, as my fri said, “it was first a 

poke and then a smack, and in about half a 

minute they were bolting down the road.” 
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forgotten it,” you say. Well, the i i 
is'the first etep, certainly, but by itself Woes 
of = we? that’ doesn’t help the kiddies 
much. Now, this is what I propose: This Paper 
comes out on Friday; take it up to the office ik 
you on Saturday in your pocket, and let it bulge 
out that pocket as much ag you possibly can: 
then when the cashier comes along with your salary 
aside eo much for the F.A.F., and on your way 
ome buy # postal order and send it along. jij 
you have done that, don’t take your P.W. out of 
our pocket or you'll forget to do it again thaps. 
m not gee gt ges iin. 
page 127 and read what Sir uel Scott, M.P. 
= ae — Hon. Jesse Collings, M.P., say about 
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Fresh Air Fund Special Days, 


y”s 
Day”; August 1 
August 14th, “Harold's Party Day” ; August 16th, 
-M.8. Lancaster Day”; August 19th, “Arthur 
20th, “Harriet Pidswell Day.” 


Freah Air Fund Figures. 


Amounts previously acknowledged, £2,373 5s. 3}d. 
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I want to draw 
your special 
attention to 
the second in- 
stalment of 
Tracy's fine story of the Indian 

“The Red Year of 1857” has 


Mr, Louis 
Mutiny. 

formed the thyme of many hundreds of novels of 
various grades of excellence, but it hag been left for 
Mr, Louis Tracy to weave into the true story of 
the Mutiny a romance that grips the at‘ -ntion of 


the reader from start to finish. For n. ay years 
Mr. Tracy resided in India, and not ouly heard 
first hand many of tho stories which he embodies 
in his novel, but saw with his own cyces the very 
places where tho chief incidents occurred. That 
is the reason why there is about the story an air 
of genuineness which is lacking in most stories of 
the kind. If you have not begun to read it do so 
now. A_ glance at the first column of pago 129 will 
enable you to start right away. 

Another feature of unique interest is the series 
of crime storivs under the general heading 
“Blurred Lights,” which have been specially 
written for Pearson's by Dick Donovan. Next 
week he will present in his own manner tho true 
story of the Ratcliff Highway tragedies. Wo have 
all heard vf them, but very fow of us know the full 
story. 


Sweets to the Sweet. 

A postcarD from Yank says: “Say, Ed., why do 
girls like sweets, anyway? Both boys and girls 
eat candy when they’re at school, but, when they 
leave, boys drop off, whereas you give a girl a 

» Packet of sweets, and she'll rip, and tear, and 
ike you no end. I allow it ain't because men 
smoke and girls don’t.”-——————-Say, Yank, I 
allow it ain’t, neither. Many men don't smoke, 
but you don’t find them liking sweets. I think 
the reason must be that girls like what suits them. 
Girls are sweet, so they like sweet things. The 
only wild animal I know of that likes hugging is 
the bear—and bears love honey. Now, girls like 
hugging, and they love sweet things, too. The 
tastes seem to go together, somchow, don’t they? 


*P.W.” Vindicated Again. 

Houipays, who describes himself as a “school-teacher,” 
writes to protest against a statement made in a 
recent article to the effect that a public school- 
master gets fifteen-and-a-hali) weeks’ holiday in a 
year. My correspondent says he receives only two 
weeks at Christmas, and four weeks at mid-summer ; 
and he has tu spend the greater part of them pre 

aring himself for examination. He appears, 
however, to have overlooked the fact that the 
holiday-time given in our article referred to masters 
at “public scTicols,” who have probably got through 
the examinations for which Ho.tpays is still dili- 
gently preparing, and which I sincerely trust he 
will pass with honours. He will then be happily 
qualified to leave the ranks of “school teachers,” 
and join the aristocracy of his profession, the public 
Bchuoluiasters, with, as the lawyers say, all the 
privileges and emoluments appertaining thereunto. 


Something to Test. 

R. K. has heard that if you lie down when attacked 
by a savaye dug, the dog will not touch you. Is 
this the best way, he asks, or is thero a better? 
——_——— -It may be the best way, R. K., but 
it is a plan that, from the top oi a high tree, I 
should like to see exhaustively demonstrated before 
I cared to trv it. If it is not eflicacious, then I 
think there is no general rule that can be laid 
down. So much depends on the doxy’s views. Thero 
is the conciliatory method in which, quivering 
liko a jelly, yon say, “Good dog!” Then, “Dear 
old Rover! Good boy! Down, dear old boy, down!” 
Or there is the aggressive methe] in which you 
leave the dog to decide whether cr not he really 
feels inclined for a good, hard thump with a stick. 
Perhaps the wisest plan is to interpret from the 
dog's bark whether he is anxious to make a chum 
of you, aml, if you think not, to keep a pressing 
engagenicnt in another part of the country. 


Hens and Humans. 

A.W. C. (Latchingdon) sends me a very interesting 
letter on the subject of the fowl that runs across 
the road in the teeth of danger. He confirms my 
view that the reason why a fowl crosses the road 
under the circumstances is because it wants to get 
back home. My correspondent has kept fowls close 
to the railway line for many years, and as long as 
the fowls are on the home side of the line there is 
no fear of any of them running into danger. On 
the other hand, a cock, by its natural fighting 
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instinct, will always wait till the last moment 
lefore reluctantly admitting that the train is the 
better fighter, though even this admission is not 
always conceded. A. H. C. tells me he once had 
a peculiarly agressive bantam, which, resenting 
the intrusion of an express train, flew at it angrily 
in order to teach it to keep off the fowl run. After 
the express had passed through, the bantam's 
remains were duly recovered, though they amounted 
to very little more than a few claws and a feather 
or so. Still, those who admire a fine show of 
splendid pluck can take off their hats to that bird’s 
memory. I have myself frequently experienced 
—I had very nearly said rin across—while cycling 
the fowl that considers that it has bought the 
earth. A fowl that is accustomed to the free run 
of an unfrequented road does not seem to be able 
to understand all at once that it must move out 
of tho way in a hurry now and then. It usually 
stops in the middle of the road till the last moment, 
in case the intruder should think better of it and 
prefer to go back, and when it finds that it must 
run or bo killed, it flaps itself a foot or so out of 
the danger zone with an indignant protest made in 
amet that perhaps it is as well we do not under- 
stand. 
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Love’s Bumpy Road. 

Rosert writes: “My fiancée came to have tea at 
my lodgings the other day. On the mantelpiece 
she saw the photograph of a girl who is a very 
old friend of mine, and she is fearfully annoyed 
about it. She says that as I am engaged to her 
I ought not to have any other girl's portrait in my 
possession. I don't see this at all. The girl in 
question is just liko a sister to me, but I am not 
the least bit in love with her. Why should I 
destroy her picture ?”—————_—_If your _ fiancée 
had written me the facts of the case, Ronert, I 
should have advised her to get hold of the photo- 
graph of the best-looking young man she knows, 
and to place it in a prominent position where you 
could not fail to sce it. You wouldn’t have liked 
that very much, would you? There is no real 
harm in your keeping the portrait of your “very 
old friend,”” but I think your fiancée’s objection is 
very natural, and I think you ought to move the 
picture at once, Jf you feel that you simply can- 
not, I should be inclined to think that you have 
made the wrong girl your fiancée—though you might 
not believe it. 


Haw ! 

Arps has repeatedly heard the word “vase” pro- 
nounced “vause,” more especially in the south of 
England. He asks what is the correct pronuncia- 
tion. —_————The majority of educated people in 
the south of England pronounce the word “vahs,” 
although Chambers’s dictionary gives this as an 
alternative only, and puts the more correct pro- 
nunciation as “vays.” I do not, however, remem- 
ber having met this latter pronunciation, and I 
think anyone who adopted it would be considered a 
little pedantic. This is just a case where the popu- 
lar view of a pronunciation has triumphed over the 
hard and fast rule laid down by the merely learned. 
The form “vause” is a survival of the affectation 
that flourished in the early sixties, when many 
words were deliberately mispronounced with the idea 
that they imparted a note of superiority to the 
speaker, just as nowadays people who want to be 
thought distingaishe! say “heah” for “here,” and 
refer to their cars as “yers.” My own experience is 
that “vauso” is used more by uneducated people 
than others, though in many families, not to be 
charged with illiteracy, such pronunciations occur, 
merely becauso mother or grandmother used to speak 
the word that way, and therefore it must bo right. 
There is no argument to advance against such a 
pleasing demonstration of family loyalty, but I 
think if Arps pronounces the word as “vahs” he 
will be in line with the majority of his fellow- 
countrymen. And most of us ask no more than that. 


The Stick as a Weapon. 

“Tr you are attacked by roughs,” asks Baron, “which 
is the best end of your stick to use in self-defenco? 
I say the ferrule end, because you can use it at 
once, but my friend thinks the butt-end should 
be used.”————_——_One is really about as uscless 
as the other, Baron. You might get in one blow, 
but you would almost certainly bo rushed before 
you could deal another. The best way to use a 
stick, or even an umbrella, in self-defence, is to 
uso it as a rapier. Put yourself into a fencing 
attitude, and thrust with the point. It is im- 
possible for a man to get to close quarters with 
you then, nor, if you are agile, would two assailants 
have a very merry time of it. I know a man who 
followed this plan when attacked by two tramps 
on a country road, and he says he never saw men 
more astonished than these two when they found 
themselves confronted by the point. They made 
a half-hearted attempt to go through with their 
Dnsiness; but, as my friend said, “it was first a 
poke and then a smack, and in about half a 
minute they were bolting down the road.” 


Note.—A pencilecase will be awarded to each reader whose letter is 


or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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A Most Important Par. 

Ir you've sent along your nincpence to >, 
Air Fund you needn't read ie eae iy ; 
an appeal to the readers who haven't. “Jy... 
to, but forgotten, it,” you say. Well, the ir, 
is the first step, certainly, but by itself irs « . 
of passive step that docsn't help the k 
much. Now, this is what I propose: Thi. - 
comes out on Friday; take it up to the oti. ' 
you on Saturday in your pocket, and let) | 
out that pocket as much as you possil'y 
then when the cashier comes along with yout < 
la aside so much for the F.A.F., and on y..i¢ 
iome buy a postal order and send it alone, 
you have done that, don’t take your PW... |; 
your pocket or you'll forget to do it again ps... 
‘m not begging for myself, you know. ‘Ii-’,, 
page 127 and read what Sir Samuel Sevtt, 4): 
and the Right Hon. Josso Collings, M.V., sy al. jut 
the F.A.F. . 
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Fresh Air Fund Special Days, 

Avcust 7th, “The Alfred Sutro Day”; Angns: <1, 
“H.M.S, Hindvostan Day”; August 9th, “If <' 
Pathfinder Day” ; August 12th, “Katie Th. 
Day”; August 13th, “Michael and Enid }:\' 
August 14th, “Harold's Party Day”; August 11), 
“H.M.S. Lancaster Day”; August 19th, “A+-), ip 
Leo Day”; August 20th, “Harriet Pidswell Day.” 
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Fresh Air Fund Figures, 


Amounts previously acknowledged, £2,373 5s. 2. } 


W. R.W., 68.; Violet Cliff, £1 18.; M. L. M., 2s. 61: Mob sc 
2s. 6d.; Ronald May, 5s.; T. Rickard, 1s. 6d.; Margaret, i : 
and Brenda, £2; Surrey Tobie, 23. 6d.; Gardener, ‘i. ; 
ae and Misse 


8 Bleck, 68.; Phyllis Smythe, 3s. 
Bedsie, £1; A. and T. R., 43.: T 

Canada, 10s. 2d.; A. H, 20, 2% woe 
E. M. K., and H. R.W., £3 10s.; Anon., 1s, 6d.; W. 1. shar: 
ge G 


L. D., 1s. 6d.; Miss K. Oldfield, 58.; Joyce and Elna, 

fi ., 28. 6d.; W. J. B., 63.; L. 1, 1s.; 5. F : 
H. A. A., £1 13.; A Well Wisher, 23.; 8.’ H. D., 3s. meine 
1s. Gd.; F. B Builivant, 28. 6d.: M.'V. Po, 5s; ML Weiss. 


1s. 6d.; G. CG, £1; Anon., 39.; Mrs. Dewat and’ Friemis wo 4 
Mount, 10s.; Martial, Malta, 63.; H. Llewellyn, 63. 3d: 


S:ocombe, 1s.; Master Noel Summers, £1 88.; R. 
ls. 6d.; A. A. Webb, 8&d.; Mrs ‘ M. J. 

; BE. Brewer, 4s. 6d.; Capt. Ik 
Miss B. Tonze, £1; F. M., 3s. : 
Scotch Lassie, 28. &l.; Mrs. Fraser, 2s. 6d.; Farth ns, 3- 


C. Walker, 63.; Anon., 63.; J. M. IL, I Gl: 
Simpson, £5 5s.; Anon., 58, 3d.; “Found,” 2s. 6l.; F 
O. B., od.: E. J, 6; DB. C. as: F.A., 8. Gd; D. G. 2 
Marten, £2; Key-Pounder, I ; 
§s.; E. C., 103.; Anon., 9d.; Mrs. Thomson, £11: 1-0 
ant Teslie, 2s. 3d.; W. EB. 8., 53.; Friend at Lowestoft, Is! 4 
. and A. Wild, 1s. 6d.; St. Paul's Bay Mission, 10s. 2d.; 4. Mou. 
: . . E., 1s. 6¢.; G. A.C, Is. 9; I NOG, 


. 9d.; Miserable Crow, £2, A \i 
ey, 28. 6d.; S.8., 1s. Gt; Anon, I’ 
yilles, 109. 6d.; A Mother, 4s. Gi.; T. Bouner. is 
3 J. A. 19.; M.S., 1s.; Mrs. Alford, 2s.; Fo BoP oo! 
J. Avlifte BL; Anon., Rovst Mag., 2531, Vise’ 
.; R. J. 8., 28.; Miss Berry, 1s. 6d.; F. Brooke, < 
Miss A. Wolseley, £1; Anon., 2s. 6d.; A Little Girl, 1s Gi..'\ 
Smith, 103. 6d.; A Well Wisher, 23. 6d.; Mra. Macdonald, 3st: 
Wilson, 2s. 6d.; A Sympathiser, 1s. 6d.; L. Simpson, %; 1 W 
G., 58.; J. A. C., 29.; HW. Scott Smith. «>. 
Carson, £1 10s. 6d.; Anon, 1s; FW... 


n. F. B., 8. Africa, 29: éd.; M. J. A., 38.; Anon., Is. G! 4 
Houghton, §. Africa, £3 15s.; 11. Shepherd, 1s. 6d.; C. Ewins 

W. B. M., 9d.; ©. Draper, £1; Mra. Walker, £1 1s.: Mrs |! 
ls. 6d.; “Limerick ’’ winner, 2s. 6d.; J. M., 23. 3d.; Jane 
Children, 94.; E. E.T. R. J., 48.; Rod and Ada, §8.; J. Readen, 
J. F. C., 39. Gd.; Via Regis, 28. 3d.; H. and E'E., 38. Gi. I 
.; J. Wilson, 2s, 6d L., 58.; A Yankee, t&! | 
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. 3d.; C. M., 4s. Gl; 
Sampson, 33.; R. Scott, £1; L. 
A. C_A., 58.; G. Tiiley, 1s. &1.; Mrs. Jennings, 1s. 
£5; Narry, Dolly and Edzar, 3e.: W. N. Rell 39 
£1 lis. 6d.; W. Dickson, £1 1s.; M. F. and HW. J. O, 4 
M. Moerschell, 53.; M. T. Brown, 1s. 2d.: L. W., 3s.; Anon., } 


Od.; Miss A. Almond, £1 
Cook, 53.; Guests at Ashdown Park, Coulsdon, £2; 7 Mi: 
of Army Service Corps at Gibraltar, £1 15s.; Mise F. W- 
8s. 10d.; Jack Wase, %1.; Balance over from Foundation > 
Cricket Club, 10s. 6d.; W. Marsh, 48. Gl.; D. J. Ramsey, £1 °- 
Empire Todee R.A.O.B.. Sl'ema, Malta, £1; Skull and Ser- 1+. 
per R. H.S., 58. Qd.; Farthings, per Mrs. H.. 4s.: C. M.¢ 
4s.; Mrs. J. Wilbce, 10:.; Proceeds of Sale of Work at Teter: 
arranged by Miss Lanih, £3 3s.; Miss Paddon, 6s. 91.; Cabe >> 
Faraday, per Capt. Hyde, £6: D. Doiz, 198 ; Gwen Davies, 5 
N. Holder, 1¢.; Dorothy and Davy Colliver, %s3.; Wareld, I> -. 
6s. 3d.; L. Browne, 4s. 6d.; Postal Tel. Dept.. East: Lande ’ 
J. Brown, £1 163.; Mra. J. Baker, Catheart, £1 75.; Mrs. &  . 
12s.: If. Sweetinburgh, 8. Afriea, £4 28.; Cannell and Sens, >- 
J. Young, @s.; Lily and Granville Burton, 4s. Gd.; Mabel J. 1 
3s.; M. Peniston, 1s. 1d.; Stalham Station, M. and G.N., per 1) J 
Morse, 58.; S. W., 29. 6i.; T. P. Taylor, 28. 6d.: C. Quaile, 7+ | 
Miss Torna Turner, £2 29.; Torquay Post Office Staff, j<: * 
Ciemens, 6s. 6d. 


Grand (Pearson's Weekly) Total, £2,511 7s. 711. 
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Thero are no expenses of management for the Fresh Air Tur! 


Every penny subscribed gocs to the children in food or fare Ail 
expenses are borne by the promoters, Messrs. C. Arthur Peo a 
Limited, the “ Daily Express Limited, the Standard Ne wet ure '> 
Limited, and the Ragged School Union. Thero is no distinc: af 
clas: or erced. Ninepence pays for a day's happiness for a ch + 
£8 28. pays for a complete party of 0 with the meres fy 
attendants. Subscriptions should he addressed to the Fon. Sacre 
tary, P.A.F., Pearson's Weekly, Menretta Strect, London w 
and will be acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may tw 
had on application. 
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